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Do We Need Brains in Politics? 


Ix his Formosa Message, General 
MacArthur may have spoken out of 
turn. The President of the United 
States is after all the official voice 
of our foreign policy. But what “if 
the trumpet utter an uncertain 
sound”? It was the oscillating inde- 
cision of our policy that brought 
forth the stern warning that For- 
mosa must be held as a base vital 
to our defense in the 
Pacific. The propri- 
ety of the message 
may be debatable 
but one point is obvious and un- 
questionable: a very practical man 
was coming to grips with a fearful 
and perilous subject and he was 
speaking his decision in words that 
were clear, crisp and uncluttered 
with any ifs, ands or buts. 

There is the hard, rough feel of 
reality in this military message of 
a general addressing the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Countering the 
argument that continental Asia 
would be alienated by holding For- 
mosa, MacArthur stated that it is 
Oriental psychology to respect and 
follow aggressive, resolute and dy- 
namic leadership and to renounce 


Hold 
Formosa! 


that leadership characterized by 
timidity or vacillation. Briefly, the 
whole tenor of the message breathes 
the self-confidence of a practical 
man who knows where he wants to 
go and what he wants to do with- 
out fumbling, hesitating or experi- 
menting. 

All of which serves by way of 
prelude to an article by Bertrand 
Russell in The New York Times 
Magazine Section (September 3rd). 
It is entitled: “If We Are To Survive 
This Dark Time—.” The best minds 
of our day, writes Russell, have a 
duty to perform. Unlike the noble 
pagan Plotinus who fiddled away 
at philosophy while 
Rome tottered, the 
thinkers of today 
should become do- 
ers. By their actions they will 
shine like beacon lights in the com- 
ing darkness. “Contemplation,” he 
says, “if it is to be wholesome and 
valuable must be married to prac- 
tice; it must inspire action and en- 
noble the aims of practical states- 
manship.” 

Russell never wrote a truer line. 
Washington today needs brains, 


Poor Old 
Plotinus 
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brains and more brains. As Joad 
has remarked, the statesmen of to- 
day are not morally worse or intel- 
lectually more stupid than the 
statesmen of the past but there is 
an obligation laid upon them to be 
wiser and better precisely because 
the powers they wield are greater. 
It is one thing to direct a ragamuf- 
fin army carrying muskets and an- 
other to direct a military machine 
armed with atom bombs. Russell 
writes wisely therefore when he ad- 
vises intellectuals to enter the field 
of practical statesmanship. 


i -wen, however, that the British 
scholar had inserted one little re- 
quest in his invitation to the intel- 
lectuals: “Please unwrap  your- 
selves of your Olympian mantles 
before you go to Washington.” 
Russell seems to assume that every 
thinker is immediately qualified for 
action. But seldom has any pro- 
fessor walked out of 
the cloisters of 
thought into legisla- 
tive assemblies or 
administrative agencies with in- 
stant and complete success. He 
needs to pass through a novitiate 
where he will be grounded in com- 
mon sense and in the psychology of 
human behavior. He ought to know 
what makes men “click” before he 
attempts to direct them and their 
affairs. In the last ten years we 
have had too many “brain-trusters” 
in the Capitol, too many “social en- 
gineers” who solved their problems 
by the book. We need wise men 
with the practical sense and deep- 
toned definiteness of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

A scholar without common sense 
can be a great fool in politics and 
can do more harm than a politician 
who is a knave. Pope St. Celes- 


Mr. Chips, 
Politician 
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tine V was a giant of the contem- 
plative life but he found out that 
he was quite inept in handling the 
practical affairs of the Papacy and 
fortunately resigned. Where is the 
theologian who can become a com- 
petent pastor overnight? Yes, in- 
deed, let our best minds turn to poli- 
tics but not until they know people, 
their heartaches and their joys, 
their idols, their repulsions, their 
passions, how they react to pres- 
sure and how they bloom under 
praise. 

I wonder if Russell himself would 
ever be able to walk the common 
earth. In his article he attempts to 
grapple with the practical problems 
of our time but he gives the impres- 
sion of grappling with eagles in the 
stratosphere. How he soars! He 
advises us to remember Spinoza 
and to view passing events “under 
the aspect of eter- 
nity.” What does he 
mean by eternity? 
Not everlasting hap- 
piness for you and for me and for 
Joe Doakes but the history of the 
human race. “It is to the possible 
achievements of man that our ulti- 
mate loyalty is due, and in that 
thought the brief troubles of our 
unquiet epoch become endurable.” 
I suppose a philosopher who rejects 
a personal hereafter would have to 
rely on some kind of immortality 
in the race but what a feeble conso- 
lation or incentive to virtue! 


Garbling 
Spinoza 


‘Tene is something macabre about 
such a fairy tale, it mocks human 
sufferings. Imagine a thoughtful 


man, a scholar if you will, who 
has just been notified of the death 
of his beloved son in Korea. It 
would be a ghastly joke to tell him 
that his son died for the “possible 
achievements of humanity.” Or pic- 
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ture Bertrand Russell delivering a 
pep talk to a battalion of Marines in 
Korea. Front line correspondents 
claim that one of the most impera- 
tive needs is to indoctrinate the 
GIs in just what they are fighting 
for. I think I know what their re- 
action would be if Russell informed 
them that this mysterious forked 
animal, man, has developed out of 
slime and ignorance and now every 
Marine owes his deepest loyalty to 
the possible achievements of that 
remarkable abstraction. 

There is a genuine sincerity in 
Russell’s words but they are gro- 
tesquely inappropriate in the face 
of Russian tanks and bombers and 
in the presence of 
gun - riddled bodies 
bleeding to death in 
rice-paddies. Not 
only inappropriate but incorrect. 
For if our ultimate reason for wag- 
ing war is to bring about a paradise 
on earth for perfectly developed hu- 
man beings, wherein do we differ 
from the Communists? That is pre- 
cisely their goal. 


The Same 
Paradise 


Benenerro Croce is, I think, an 
example of a philosopher who never 
aceomplished much in the political 
field precisely because he was un- 
able to get down to earth, to relate 
his philosophy to reality. In his 
“Soliloquy of an Old Philosopher” 
(1942) he declared there are ap- 
parently two lines 
of history that run 
parallel but never 
meet, the political 
and the moral. But only the moral 
is the proper home of the philoso- 
pher and by “moral” Croce means 
some sort of vague dynamic yearn- 
ing in the human heart for liberty 
and universal brotherly love. Poli- 
tics is a matter of one faction fight- 


Croce in 
Theory 


ing another in which one man’s loss 
is another man’s gain. A genuine 
philosopher, he writes, “gladly 
leaves the care of political history 
to the politicians and soldiers and 
economists.” 

Yet he himself succumbed to the 
lure of politics. He took an active 
part against Mussolini and in fact 
li Duce once said: “There is one 
man in all Italy whom I fear— 
Croce. And I fear 
him because I don’t 
understand him.” 
After Mussolini’s 
fall, Croce appeared for a short time 
in Marshal Badoglio’s cabinet but 
he left with a sigh of relief. In the 
famous 1948 anti-Communist elec- 
tion in Italy, Croce’s Liberty Party 
fared badly. How could it have been 
otherwise with a man who lived in 
the empyrean and who maintained 
that political ideologies “leave 
empty the heart of man in his sim- 
ple and essential humanity, which 
only finds itself at home in union 
with the universal.” 

Woodrow Wilson was an intellec- 
tual who succeeded in politics, but 
yet his failures were monumental. 
He represented a philosophic devo- 
tion to the cause of humanity but 
how miserably he muffed his oppor- 
tunity to put those ideals into ac- 
tion. Some will say that it was the 
scheming pettiness, the factional 
nationalism of the European diplo- 
mats that wrecked the League of 
Nations. But all that is human 
nature and a practical politician 
should be equipped to meet and to 
master it. 


Croce in 
Politics 


Bur to return to Croce, I would 
say his philosophy in some measure 
represents the mental attitude of 
many Liberal American thinkers. 
All history is for them the endless 
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tale of evolution toward absolute 
and universal liberty. The Ameri- 
can scheme of life means to them 
nothing but individual liberty. The 
Communists must be allowed to say 
and to act as they please otherwise 
“we are losing the very thing we are 
fighting for.” Academic freedom, 
which after all could only be a 
means to an end, is considered the 
great end of education. 

When such extravagant liber- 
tarians get into political power they 
wreak havoc as we know so well 
from the record of the last ten years 
in which the brain-trusters coddled 
the Communists. But even if they 
stay out of politics they exercise a 
pernicious influence on the public 
mind. There was a 
storm of adverse 
criticism, for in- 
stance, directed 
against the management of a New 


Unfair to 
Lattimore? 


Hampshire resort hotel for refusing 
to allow Owen Lattimore to speak 


there. These critics felt that free 
speech is so exclusively important 
that it should override all other 
rights. 

Yet the hotel management was 
well on the side of reason and good 
judgment. In the American way it 
took a vote of its guests as to 
whether or not they cared to listen 
to Lattimore. The vote was un- 
favorable to the Far Eastern “ex- 
pert.” The question of McCarthy’s 
charges and Lattimore’s innocence 
of culpable, premeditated espionage 
was immaterial here. I would not 
care to listen to a discourse by a 
physician who had wrongly diag- 
nosed my mother’s case and 
brought her to the point of death. 
Lattimore diagnosed the Korean 
situation badly, misinformed the 
State Department and advised the 
Americans to get out; is there any 


good reason under heaven why 
Americans should be forced to 
listen to a man who has led us down 
the road to trouble? 


| his article on the need of intel- 
lectuals in practical politics, Russell 
reminds us that the man imbued 
with history lives only in his epoch 
but the wise man lives like Spinoza 
—not by the day or the year but 
in eternity. He sees beyond the 
range of his own narrow interests. 
If Prime Minister Nehru of India is 
in error in his amiable advances to 
Communistic China, may it not be 
due to his disinterest in meta- 
physics or any thinking that savors 
of philosophical tenets? 

Nehru’s policies have been an 
enigma to us Americans. We have 
always admired his gallant fight for 
Indian independence; we have con- 
sidered him a son of Gandhi in his 
ethical stand that evil actions must 
inevitably spawn evil results. But 
today we are mystified. He ap- 
proved our military action against 
the Reds in Korea but then he came 
forward with a bewildering policy 
of support for the Reds in China. 
In his Discovery of India he reveals 
what I think is the clue to his in- 
consistencies. He states: “Essen- 
tially I am interested in this world, 
in this life, not in some other world 
or a future life.” 

Briefly, Nehru is not an opportu- 
nistic politician but he is interested 
only in the immediacies of any situ- 
ation. He has no 
truck with those 
broader problems 
that lie beyond his 
reach but only with the immediate 
question of what to do here and now 
in this particular situation. From 
early youth, he tells us in Discovery 
of India, he cultivated the scientific 


Doubting 
Thomas 
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rather than the philosophic ap- 
proach. As a disciple of Gandhi he 
was disturbed by the ethics of the 
Russian Soviets but he assuaged his 
feelings with the thought of the 
immense social and economic im- 
provements that Marxism had 
brought into the world. 
Excoriating concessionaire poli- 
ticians, Nehru nevertheless made 
this remark in a recent interview 
regarding Communism in Asia: “In 
an ultimate analysis of the eco- 
nomic problem it does not matter 
much what ideology or argument 
one advances. The policy or pro- 
gram that ultimately delivers the 
goods will prevail.” I feel sure that 
this attitude of sup- 
porting whatever 
“delivers the goods” 
will fall harshly on 
the ears of lovers of Gandhi as well 
as of Americans. It is a great trag- 
edy that this man, honest, sincere 
and a lover of his fellow men, 
should be so solicitous about the 
immediate social and economic 
benefits of a tie-up with Red China 
and so little concerned about the 


“Delivering 
the Goods” 


ultimate consequences of the Soviet 
philosophy. Nehru, I would say, is 
a convincing argument for the 
need of philosophical wisdom in 
politics. 


Tae attitude of the Holy Father in 
this matter has been enunciated time 
after time. He has called upon 
Catholic intellectuals to play a very 
active part in the sad history of our 
time. His recommendations might 
be summed up: “Work like a miner 
under a landslide wherever you can 
do the most to save Western civi- 
lization!” His words to the Patri- 
cians of Rome (January 1, 1947) 
apply with equal aptness to the best 
minds of Catholicism today: “It is 
inadmissable to be a deserter, an 
émigré a Vintérieur. That is the 
attitude of a man who, either in 
contempt or because he is dis-: 
couraged, does not participate in 
the activities of his country... . 
The just man is a Christian who 
will not be satisfied with standing 
idly amid the ruins; he will feel it 
his duty to resist and prevent the 
catastrophe. .. .” 





The Negro 
in the New York Archdiocese 


By EMANUEL A. ROMERO 


A: an impressive ceremony which 
took place at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, on Sunday, 
July 9, 1950, His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, presented four men (Messrs. 
Maceo A. Thomas, Elmo M. Ander- 
son, Emanuel A. Romero and 
George K. Hunton) with the Papal 
Honor, Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, for 
distinguished service to the Church 
in the field of Catholic interracial- 
ism. The first three named men 
are Negroes. This marks the first 
time Negroes have been so hon- 
ored in the New York Archdiocese. 
Cardinal Spellman said on the oc- 
casion: “St. Patrick’s Cathedral has 
been the scene of many ceremonies, 
and I have taken part in many of 
them. But none has given me more 
pleasure and satisfaction than this 
one today. I think all Americans 
are proud of you and I am proud 
of you as Catholics.” 

The three men who have done 
notable work in their respective 
parishes, have been closely asso- 
ciated in the work of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Union of New York and 
the Catholic Interracial Council of 
New York. Each one is a former 
president of the Laymen’s Union 
and they are all charter members 
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of the Catholic Interracial Council. 
Mr. Hunton is the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Interracial 
Council and editor of the /nter- 
racial Review. 

In the presentation of these 
papal honors, attention naturally is 
focused on the Archdiocese of New 
York, especially at this time when 
the archdiocese is celebrating its 
one hundredth anniversary. It 
seems, therefore, most timely for us 
to inquire into the possible success 
of the Negro Apostolate in New 
York, where the Catholic Church is 
constantly increasing its influence 
among Negroes. 








Emanuel A. Romero got his early educa- 
tion abroad and has supplemented it here 
by secretarial and social science courses, the 
latter at Fordham, the former at Columbia 
University. He has been a clerk in the 
American Consular Service and at Union 
Theological Seminary, and was a Commis- 
sioned Officer in World War I. Several 
awards have come to him for his services 
to Catholic youth, culminating in the papal 
decoration Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. Mr. 
Romero is a contributor to The Interracial 
Review and The Catholic Interracialist. Our 
sincere congratulations to him! 
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In the Archdiocese of New York 
there are 1,260,328 Catholics. Of 
this number, there are about 40,000 
Negroes. The total number of Ne- 
groes living in the archdiocese is 
about 600,000; 400,000 of these re- 
side in Harlem. The other 200,000 
are distributed in the Bronx (150,- 
000) and on the east side and lower 
west side of Manhattan as well as 
other parts of the archdiocese. A 
good many Catholics among the 
Negroes are not included in the 
40,000 noted. A very considerable 
number of them are among the 
foreign born colored people who 
have either fallen away from the 
Church or have joined the ranks of 
non-churchgoers. 


Tue Negro Protestant Church 
population in New York is estimated 
at 200,000. One church in Har- 
lem has the largest congregation of 
12,450 members. Others have 
8,000; 7,000; 6,000, and 4,500 mem- 
bers. Twelve of the Protestant 
churches have well organized com- 
munity centers ‘through which they 
foster a well rounded program of 
vouth work. They are especially 
strong in Scout work among boys 
and girls in the community and 
their social program covers a wide 
range of activities, which include 
camping, athletics, youth clubs and 
study groups. The program of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are 
varied. Their facilities for dormi-- 
tory accommodations, their cafe- 
terias, swimming pools, their well 
integrated program of athletics, so- 
cial entertainments and lectures 
attract a large number of the young 
people. During the past two years 
the Protestant churches have con- 
ducted a joint program of church 
and social service work on the up- 
per east side, where there is a large 


Puerto Rican settlement mixed in 
with a growing Negro group. 

The total number of Negro Catho- 
lics (40,000) plus the total num- 
ber of Negro Protestants (200,000) 
make a combined total of 240,000 
church going Negroes. This repre- 
sents 40 per cent of the total of 
600,000 Negroes in the archdiocese. 
The remaining 360,000 represent 
60 per cent of the total and are’ 
classified as without any church af- 
filiation. This is a very fertile field 
for the Negro Apostolate. 


| tells us that Negroes 
have been in New York City since 
1620. In that year the first eleven 
Negroes arrived in the city and were 
quartered in the Bowery. As they 
increased in numbers they formed 
what became known as “Black Bo- 
hemia” on the lower west side. 
They consisted of servants, sailors 
and laborers. Some of them were 
Catholics. Pierre Toussaint, who 
was born in San Domingo in 1766 
was brought to New York as a slave. 
He was a shining example of a de- 
vout Catholic. Toussaint’s mistress 
freed him on her deathbed. He be- 
came a fashionable hairdresser for 
the ladies of New York society. He 
used his money and his spare time 
in helping the needy of all races. 
For sixty-six years he was a mem- 
ber of St. Peter’s Church in Bar- 
clay Street. When he died in 1852, 
it was said of him: “There were 
few among the clergy superior to 
him in devotion and zeal for the 
Church and for the glory of God; 
among laymen, none.” His practi- 
cal faith was an inspiration to his 
friends, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
black and white alike. He is proba- 
bly the most outstanding Negro 
Catholic in the early history of New 
York. 
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Harlem has become the center of 
Catholic activities among Negroes 
in the Archdiocese of New York. 
In 1933 the Rev. William R. Mc- 
Cann, a member of the New York 
Apostolate Band of Missionaries, 
was appointed pastor of St. Charles 
Borromeo Church in West 14Ist 
Street. He at once inaugurated the 
convert class program on a large 
scale. Heretofore non-Catholic in- 
struction had been given individu- 
ally. Two years later Father McCann 
was made pastor also of St. Aloysius 
Church in West 132nd Street. 

In 1943, after ten years service in 
Harlem, on the occasion of the 
mass baptism of sixty-one converts 
at St. Aloysius, Monsignor McCann 
said: “Ten years ago the Catholic 
Church was not known [in Har- 
lem] or was sneeringly referred to 
as the ‘white man’s Church.’ To- 
day, it needs no advertisement, and 
and is known as a potent instru- 
ment of good in our Negro commu- 
nity. .. . In those years over 5,000 
have received the light of Faith and 
Baptism, and we have created a 
record unequaled in the country.” 
Before Monsignor McCann’s death 
in 1948, St. Aloysius Church be- 
came a separate parish, with the 
Rev. Walter McCann as pastor. But 
Monsignor McCann has left a rec- 
ord for convert making that proves 
the living .Apostolicity of the 
Church among the Negroes. 

The convert class marked another 
milestone in the development of the 
Negro Apostolate and perhaps its 
greatest contribution to the growth 
of Catholicism not only among the 
Negroes but in the history of the 
Archdiocese. In the course of sev- 
enteen years, St. Charles’s alone has 
a record of over 8,000 converts. 
During this period the Church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle and the 


Church of the Resurrection, both in 
Harlem, have been included in the 
Negro Apostolate. In addition to 
these St. Anthony’s and St. Augus- 
tine’s in the Bronx are working in 
the Apostolate. Further, St. Paul’s 
in east Harlem, St. Joseph’s at Con- 
vent Avenue, Our Lady of Lourdes, 
All Saints on Madison Avenue are 
all engaged in the convert class 
program. 


Warn the great increase in the Ne- 
gro population, covering an ever- 
widening area on the upper west 
side of Manhattan, it will not be 
long before many of the other Cath- 
olic parishes on the west side must 
consider admitting Negroes into 
their church organizations in larger 
numbers. This will necessarily call 
for additional convert class work. 
And with the present rate of in- 
crease, it is safe to predict that dur- 
ing the next ten years the Church 
should be able to add another 15,000 
converts to its membership in the 
Archdiocese of New York. 

This growing convert group 
serves as a great reservoir of work- 
ers that can be tapped for parish 
activities. They include leadership 
personnel. These people are for the 
most part workers and are unhappy 
if their services are not used. With 
proper guidance they can become 
an active arm of the Negro Aposto- 
late. They constitute the right arm 
of the convert movement, as many 
converts become genuine apostles 
in bringing others into the Fold. 

Rev. Cornelius J. Drew succeed- 
ed the late Monsignor McCann as 
pastor of St. Charles Borromeo’s. 
He was formerly head of the New 
York Apostolate Band. Later he 
became pastor of St. Augustine’s in 
the Bronx. There he accomplished 
the task of integrating the new Ne- 
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gro members into the white congre- 
gation. By a simple suggestion: 
“If a Negro family moves into your 
block, sit tight, and get to know 
the newcomers before you make up 
your mind to move,” he was suc- 
cessful in proving that it was not a 
Negro problem but an interracial 
one. Today we have an example at 
St. Augustine’s of a truly interra- 
cial parish—or should I say a truly 
Catholic one? 

Since coming to St. Charles’s, Fa- 
ther Drew has been elevated to the 
rank of Right Reverend Monsignor. 
He has taken a keen interest in 
community activities in addition to 
carrying on the great convert work 
of his predecessor. Msgr. Drew 
believes that Catholic men and 
women should take an _ increas- 
ing interest in the problems of the 
community and in youth work in 
order to make their influence felt. 


I, keeping with this community 
program, it may be noted that we 
have some Negro Catholic leaders 
who are exerting their leadership in 
the body politic. We have a judge 
on the bench, Justice Myles Paige 
of Special Sessions Court; two As- 
semblymen in the Legislature at 
Albany, Harold A. Stevens and Hu- 
lan Jack. Assemblyman Stevens has 
recently been nominated for the 
Court of General Sessions and 
stands a good chance of being the 
first Negro to serve in that court. 


In addition to these we have as 


the Colonel in charge of the 369th 
Regiment, Colonel Chauncey M. 
Hooper. Then we have men and 
women in medicine, dentistry, 
teaching and the social service 
field. The next five years should 
add immeasurably to this number, 
for we have a promising group of 
young men and women in training 


in Catholic institutions and other 
schools of higher learning, who will 
soon take their place beside those 
who are at present marching along 
to success. 


F rior to the arrival of the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament in 1912, 
there was practically no opportu- 
nity for a Negro Catholic child to 
enter a Catholic school. Of course, 
soon after Monsignor O’Keefe be- 
came pastor at St. Charles’s in 1931, 
the parochial school in that parish 
began to serve colored children. 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment took over that school during 
the pastorate of Monsignor McCann. 

The graduates of these schools 
had little chance of entering a 
Catholic high school. Admission to 
Cathedral High School for Girls was 
limited to two or three girls from 
each parochial school yearly. The 
remaining Negro girls had to go to 
the public high school. The boys 
were even worse off. It was not un- 
til the Cardinal Hayes Memorial 
High School was erected in the 
Bronx during the administration of 
His Eminence Cardinal Spellman 
that Negro Catholic boys had a 
chance to go to a Catholic high 
school. Graduates from Catholic 
schools in Harlem have made over 
90 per cent in the Regents examina- 
tions this year. 

Up to and including 1929, St. 
Mark’s and St. Charles’s were the 
only two parochial schools to which 
colored children were admitted. 
Then St. Thomas the Apostle par- 
ish which has one of the finest paro- 
chial schools opened its doors. The 
Christian Brothers have taught 
there for years. The Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament are in charge of 
the girls. These same Sisters have 
also taken charge of the school 
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work at St. Joseph’s on West 125th 
Street. 


Tovar, a Negro child can enter any 
parochial school, any Catholic high 
school and any institution of higher 
learning in the archdiocese. The 
story behind this progress is a very 
interesting one. It has a twofold 
aspect. : 

The first is the work of the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council. This or- 
ganization, from its beginning in 
1934, concerned itself with promot- 
ing the Catholic program for inter- 
racial justice, with special empha- 
sis on education. Its technique in 


fostering interracial hearings in 
Catholic institutions of higher 
learning, and conferences with 


heads of Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities urging them to open their 
institutions to Negro students, even- 
tually had its good effects over the 
years. 

The formation of student groups 
in the various schools helped con- 
siderably in paving the way, so that 
today it is the rule rather than the 
exception to admit Negro students 
to Catholic institutions in the arch- 
diocese. Of course this program 
transcends the limits of the arch- 
diocese. It is now nationwide, and 
Councils are springing up all over 
the country, all committed to the 
basic principle of interracial -jus- 
tice. 

The second aspect of this phe- 
nomenal change in the New York 
archdiocese is due to the policy of 
His Eminence Cardinal Spellman. 
His very first episcopal act upon 
becoming Archbishop of New York 
in 1939, was to confirm the con- 
verts at St. Charles’s and St. 
Aloysius’s churches in Harlem. 

It was while His Eminence was 
making this episcopal visit that he 


discovered the need of a new paro- 
chial school in the parish of St. 
Aloysius. He also became acquaint- 
ed with the work of the Handmaids 
of the Most Pure Heart of Mary. 
His generous contribution of a large 
sum of money, enabled Monsignor 
McCann to erect the new school, 
and the Handmaids of the Most 
Pure Heart of Mary were placed in 
charge. It was at the dedication of 
this school that His Eminence made 
his historic pronouncement: “This 
is a Catholic school—not a Negro 
school — which any Catholic child 
who is qualified is entitled to en- 
ter.” This did more than anything 
else to make clear to the heads of 
all Catholic schools in the archdio- 
cese that a new era had dawned. 


Tus story about Catholic educa- 
tion would not be complete if men- 
tion were not made of the part that 
Manhattanville College of the Sa- 
cred Heart played in the field of 
higher education. It was in 1933 
that the Manhattanville Resolutions 
were adopted and they were respon- 
sible to a large degree in opening 
wide Catholic institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country. 
Resolution 5 reads: “To remember 
that the Catholic Church and the 
Catholic program of social justice 
has been called the greatest hope 
of the colored race.” 

So in 1938 when a Negro girl ap- 
plied for entrance to Manhattan- 
ville, the president, Rev. Mother 
Dammann, of sainted memory, re- 
plied to the challenge of prejudice 
with a brilliant and historic address 
entitled “Principles and Prejudices.” 
She ended her discourse with “Each 
one who has been educated in the 
principles I have tried to set out 
for you today is called by that very 
fact to rise above prejudice, to be 
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an apostle and ‘to do the truth in 
charity.” The college has been in 
the forefront of interracial work 
ever since. 


Twune is a marked increase in the 
number of religious vocations 
among the Negroes. It cannot be 
denied, that the increased oppor- 
tunity for education under Catholic 
influence has something to do with 
this new and encouraging situation. 
Already we have some outstanding 
results. A Negro graduate of Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart has since been admitted to 
the Community of the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart. 

The same is true of the College 
of New Rochelle, where a Negro 
girl has entered the Community of 
the Sisters of St. Ursuline. Recent- 
ly two girls are reported to have 
entered the Dominican Sisterhood 
at Sparkhill, New York. Several 
boys graduating from _ parochial 
schools and Catholic high schools 
are now in training for the diocesan 
priesthood. 

At present there is one boy at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
New York, and several are at 
Cathedral College receiving their 
academic training preparatory to 
entry into the seminary. 


Ix the field of youth work and so- 
cial service activities brief mention 
might be made of the work of the 
Catholic Youth Organization and 
the activities of Friendship House 
in Harlem. 

The Catholic Youth Organization 
program which is fostered through 
the general program of Catholic 
Charities, brings to each parish a 
program of organization among the 
youth in the fields of sodality work, 
athletics, camping, scouting. It at- 


tempts to develop skills and lead- 
ership through training and com- 
petition under Catholic auspices. 
It also fosters a social program 


which includes games, theater 
parties, entertainment and dra- 
matics. The CYO camp was the 


first to become interracial in New 
York City. 

It is not practical to have a com- 
munity center in each Catholic par- 
ish as they have in non-Catholic in- 
stitutions. But through the agency 
of the Catholic Youth Organization 
program or some other central 
agency a united activity could be 
organized to offer the same type of 
community activities as the non- 
Catholic agencies. Not only should 
the Church be concerned about fur- 
nishing facilities for recreation and 
other social activities to attract 
their own members, but if the work 
of the Negro Apostolate is to have 
an enduring result, steps must be 
taken to prepare for the increasing 
number who are coming into the 
Church. For experience has taught 
that “purely spiritual work for the 
colored is hampered and frustrated 
unless it is accompanied by a broad 
social welfare program.” 


F mexnsnie House is a supernat- 
uralized interracial social center, 
organized by Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck (now Mrs. Edward Doherty). 
It fosters a community program for 
youth and an adult program for 
study and welfare work. The mem- 
bers or staff workers choose the 
work as a way of life, living among 
the poor people in Harlem with 
whom they work and sharing with 
them their poverty. Both white and 
colored are included on the staff, 
and their work is carried on in 
areas where Negroes are in need of 
spiritual and temporal help. They 
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have worked successfully in Har- 
lem for more than twelve years and 
in the field of social service they 
have done: very effective work. 
Other Friendship Houses in the 
United States are located in Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Washington, D. C., and 
Marathon, Wis. 


Tans is no doubt about the suc- 
cess of the Negro Apostolate in the 
Archdiocese of New York. The 
Archdiocese may well include the 
story of its progress as one of the 
most promising phases of the arch- 
diocesan accomplishments during 
the hundred years of its existence. 


With the assurance that the Apos- 
tolate will increase more rapidly in 
the future than it has in the past, 
the results may prove to be the in- 
spiration for the Catholic Church 
in the United States in its efforts to 
reach and convert the more than 
8,000,000 Negroes. 

For as Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., 
says in his new book No Postpone- 
ment, in quoting His Eminence 
Cardinal Spellman: “One need only 
glance at the Church’s record in the 
Archdiocese of New York to see how 
close to the heart and kindred to 
her soul is the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of all human beings.” 


The Living Sound of Mysteries 


By ANNE TrROTT TALMAGE 


To you who hold these notes in full control 
By motion, thought, and love of living sound 
Be honor, and all lasting praise. The soul 
Of the creator deep within is found 

Most surely when the inner man can walk 
Beside the mysteries of things unknown. 
There is no need for superficial talk; 

The medium of music has its own 


Great power. 


Tuned to the eternal, you 


Can penetrate beyond the depths and we, 

All willing and all trusting, follow through 
The maze of wonder, yet content to see 

The fringe and shadow—grateful that we may 
Feel fleetingly these things we cannot say. 





Justice Holmes and Canon Sheehan 


. Some Forgotten Letters 


By EMMET LAVERY 


Tue ways of friendship, like the 
ways of God, take strange and won- 
derful turns at times. Like does 
not always call to like. Sometimes 
it is the unlike—or the seemingly 
unlike—which is the point of at- 
traction between two rare souls. 

Consider, for instance, the friend- 
ship (1903-1913) of Canon Sheehan 
of Doneraile and Mr. Justice Holmes 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

What was it that the author of 
My New Curate and the author of 
The Common Law had in common? 
A great love of Dante? A deep and 
abiding feeling for the classics? A 
poetic awareness of the brotherhood 
of all men, varied though that 
awareness was in terms of individ- 
ual environment? Or was it a cer- 
tain joy in the occasional conflict 
of their ideas? 

These questions came frequently 
to mind during the month of July, 
when the cameras were turning at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios on 
The Magnificent Yankee, a screen 
play which I had adapted from my 
own stage play of the same name. 
Every time that Louis Calhern 
started to quote a line from Dante, 
I remembered that it was Canon 
Sheehan who had sent the Judge 
his own copy of The Divine Comedy. 


And, although the scope of the 
screen production was necessarily 
limited to the Washington scene, I 
began to wonder about those meet- 
ings of the Judge and the Canon at 
Doneraile. 


W: hear a lot these days about the 
friends of Justice Holmes. We hear 
about Pollock in England and Wu 
in China. We hear about Morris 
Cohen and Max Lerner. We hear a 
great deal about Harold Laski. But 
no one says anything about Canon 
Sheehan—except Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter. 

It was Justice Frankfurter who 
provided the reference that I need- 
ed. In a pamphlet which he had 
sent me some years ago, I recently 
found a notation on the now for- 
gotten biography Canon Sheehan 
of Doneraile by Father Heuser, pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 
in 1917 and now out of print. A 





Emmet Lavery, who has written alternate- 
ly for stage and screen since 1934, is a 
graduate of Fordham University Law School. 
He was admitted to the Bar of the State of 
New York in 1925. Among his plays are 
First Legion and Second Spring. Included 
in his stage adaptations, besides the life of 
Justice Holmes, are Brother Petroc’s Return 
and Murder in a Nunnery. 
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few extracts from that volume, re- 
printed here by permission, may 
throw some new light on various 
contemporary portraits of the 
Judge. 


, a first meeting of Justice 
Holmes and Canon Sheehan took 
place at Doneraile in 1903. Holmes 
had been a guest of Lord and Lady 
Castletown of Upper Ossory and 
had been introduced to the Canon 
by his host. The two men hit it off 
at once. 

Says Father Heuser (then Editor 
of The Ecclesiastical Review ), in 
commenting on the rapid growth 
of the friendship: 

“The philosophical habit of mind 
and literary tastes of the two men 
appear to have at once drawn them 
toward each other, and there sprang 
up between them an intimacy fruit- 
ful of rare intellectual intercourse, 
as is manifest from their corre- 
spondence, covering nearly ten 
years to the very eve of the priest’s 
death.” 

“I sincerely hope,” writes the 
Canon to the Judge soon after their 
first meeting, “that you will find 
time during the long vacations to 
run over again. For your little morn- 
ing visits to me were gleams of sun- 
shine across a grey and monotonous 
life.” 

It appears that, in spite of his 
great literary success, Canon Shee- 
han knew the feeling of intellectual 
loneliness. (So too did Holmes). He 
was well regarded in Ireland but 
there were not many minds that he 
found congenial. And so Father 
Heuser writes: 

“He found the company of the 
American jurist pleasant because 
it brought him, as he said, face to 
face with original thinking on sub- 
jects that were of the deepest in- 


terest to him. Accordingly we find 
these two men discussing, across 
the sea, problems of philosophy and 
literary art, as well as the incidents 
of daily life which touch their spe- 
cial professions.” 


Tue two friends, of course, were 
not in agreement in the field of re- 
ligious thought. Under date of Feb- 
ruary, 1904, the Judge acknowl- 
edges this limitation but points out 
that it in no way detracts from his 
high regard for the Canon’s Under 
the Cedars and the Stars: 

“And now I must tell you once 
more of the love and exaltation 
which your words have the skill to 
command, as few words that I have 
read anywhere can. It is true that I 
don’t believe your philosophy, or 
shall I say the religion which you 
so beautifully exalt. . . . When I 
begin to write to you I am tempted 
to say many things but I refrain. 
I do not want to burden you either 
with my reflections or with the 
feeling that you must answer. | 
simply want to tell you more em- 
phatically than before .. . that I 
owe you my admiration and 
thanks.” 

The Judge, upon occasion, could 
be a frank critic as well as an 
admiring friend. Under date of 
November 7, 1907, the Judge 
writes from Washington regarding 
Lisheen: 

“I thank you for sending me 
your novel. It has the same sweet 
idealism, the same poetic turn, that 
I know, the same tender feeling . . . 
I think your fashionable people and 
men of the world are not quite 
so real as your peasants; and I 
wonder whether there is not implied 
too wholesale a condemnation of the 
fashionable world.” 

With this comment the editor of 














the letters agrees. “No doubt Justice 
Holmes was right,” Father Heuser 
observes. “Canon Sheehan had had 
only a partial taste of the life of 
modern society. He thought much 
of it to be artificial and he was not 
inclined to study it or regard it 
with leniency.” 


Bor the Canon knew what he 
knew. If he did not speak with 
authority on the fashionable world, 
he wrote with eloquence, and a 
sense of realism, on the political 
situation in Ireland in 1909. This 
gave him occasion to express his 
admiration for the boon of religious 
liberty “enjoyed by the people of 
the United States,” and he goes into 
the matter in several letters. 

We begin to catch something of 
the depth of the attachment that 
the Canon felt for Holmes when, 
under the date of August 26, 1910 
he wrote: 

“You are very much in my mind 
these last few weeks, probably be- 
cause of the Autumn holidays or 
perhaps it was a presentiment of 
your letter for which I was crav- 
ing. The great want of my life is 
a lack of intellectual iniercourse; 
and your letters are a stimulus that 
drives me from the superficialities 
of daily life into depths of thought 
where I have no temptation other- 
wise to plunge.” 

It was at this time that Holmes 
was expressing his annoyance to 
the Canon about an article of Mon- 
signor Robert Hugh Benson in The 
Atlantic Monthly. Monsignor Ben- 
son was inclined to interpret the 
signs of the times as “showing that 
the future belongs to the Catholic 
Church,” and Holmes had expressed 
his dissent from the notion in vig- 
orous terms. Yet the Canon replies 
in warm good humor: 
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“Whether America is yet in its 
adolescence, or whether it be the 
result of climatic conditions, there 
is a certain buoyancy and delightful 
optimism in the character of the 
nation that is very much akin to 
the Catholic spirit. And there is 
also depth of feeling and generos- 
ity which the older nations have 
long since cast aside in favor of the 
‘critical spirit.’ All this tells in favor 
of the Church; and I think if some 
great thinker could reveal the inner 
serenity, and sense of security, with 
the occasional raptures that belong 
to certain choice spirits, particular- 
ly in our cloistered communities, 
half of America would rush away 
from the fever of modern life, like 
the anchorites of old, and bury 
themselves in monasteries.” 


Hames brings up a few questions 
on Intellect and Reason and the 
Canon reminds him that some of 
the Judge’s notions on _ intellect 
come “very near the dogmatic teach- 
ing of the Church, especially as re- 
vealed in the late Encyclical against 
‘modernism’.” Holmes speaks up 
for reason and the Canon reminds 
him that “the Church takes its 
stand upon reason as the solid foun- 
dation on which Faith rests.” Says 
the Canon: 

“If we accept ‘intellect’ alone as 
the norm and standard of Truth, 
we drift at once into the belief that 
all knowledge is relative, and there 
is no absolute Truth. This won’t 
do! And it is here the intense logi- 
cal consistency of Catholic teaching 
comes in. The Absolute Mind alone 
can discern absolute Truth. The 
moment you speak of ‘limitations,’ 
or say ‘we cannot know,’ you ad- 
mit that. Therefore, what we can 
know about the Universe, is just 
what reason verifies and what Ab- 
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solute Truth has chosen to reveal.” 

The Canon reports, rather neatly, 
that he has been reading The Auto- 
biography of Herbert Spencer and 
that he finds the earlier dogmatism 
to have been modified. Writes the 
Canon: “Age, experience, illness, 
imperfect circulation of the blood in 
the arteries of the brain, impure 
blood from hepatic troubles—all 
these were elements that modified 
half his conceptions during life.” 

What is it that the intellectual 
man is really in revolt about? The 
Canon concludes that much of the 
revolt is a matter of pride, pride in 
human intellect. “We forget our 
place in the Universe,” notes the 
Canon, “because we have never got 
rid of that Geocentric Theory which 
makes the little microbe, man, the 
apex of the Universe.” 


is moved to ask whether 


the inclination “to coerce and per- 
secute” is not likely to be a re- 
curring hazard in a Church which 
believes that Revelation has been 
made to it and it alone. For this 
the Canon has a frank answer. The 
end does not justify the means. He 
writes: 

“I am in thorough sympathy with 
you in your conviction of the sacred- 
ness of human liberty. It seems 
to me a kind of sacrilege to trespass 
on that Holy of Holies—the human 
conscience. Hence I have been for 
the last few months here in Ireland 
in a state of silent fury against the 
insolent domination of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party and their at- 
tempt to stamp out all political 
freedom. At last, I was forced to 
speak, and I send you two articles 
on our political situation and in 
favor of a new movement to es- 
tablish political liberty and break 
down the barriers between Pro- 


testants and Catholics in this coun- 
try. But whilst I would resent any 
attempt to interfere with my prin- 
ciples or convictions in political or 
racial matters, or to restrict my 
freedom in any way, whenever the 
Eternal speaks (and every day I 
am becoming more overwhelmed 
with a sense of His Omnipresence) 
either through direct inspiration or 
through the Vicariate He has estab- 
lished on this little planet of ours, 
I am a little child; or as Pasteur 
said: ‘I have the faith of a Breton 
peasant; and, if I live much longer, 
I shall have the faith of a Breton 
peasant’s wife.’ You will smile at 
this. No matter... .” 


B. 1911, the shadows were start- 
ing to lengthen. The Canon’s health, 
never very good, was on the decline. 
In March of that year the Canon 
sent the Judge his own copy of 
Dante, “the companion of my holi- 
days.” “Don’t trouble to acknowl- 
edge,” the Canon writes. “Keep it 
in pignus amicitiae.” 

In October, 1912, the Canon was 
hospitalized, with serious internal 
trouble, at the South Infirmary at 
Cork. From his bed the Canon 
writes to Holmes of the patience of 
the afflicted and the kindness of 
the nurses. “I think women are 
nearer to heaven than we are,” the 
Canon declares. “At least, their love 
and kindness under the most re- 
volting conditions seems a fore- 
shadowing of that Providence that 
counts the sparrow on the house- 
tops and numbers the hair on our 
heads.” 

The same letter finds the Canon 
in agreement with the Judge on 
certain observations about the 
workingman and capitalism. The 
Canon deplores the tendency of 
modern thought “to intensify that 
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universal and ruinous theory that 
all things have to be measured by 
their money value.” 

It is in this letter that we glimpse 
the full measure of the feeling that 
existed between these two men. The 
last paragraph of the letter is par- 
ticularly revealing: 

“T shall probably be detained here 
for some time longer. It would be 
a great pleasure to hear from you, 
if your time permits. Meanwhile 
keep me in your memory. Your 
friendship is one of the sheet- 
anchors of life. Ever affection- 
ately. . .” 


Were there serious flaws of char- 
acter that the Canon had ever de- 
tected in his neighbor from across 
the sea? Yes, one in particular, and 
the Canon addresses the Judge 
about it in another letter in October, 
1912: 

“There is only one matter which 
to me is unforgivable in your fine 
career—that you have not written 
some great book on history or poli- 
tical economy. I have always 
thought you could do as well as 
Bryce or Lecky; and I should like 
future generations to know you, 
even as you are known to your 
contemporaries. I think mysticism 
is not in your line. I remember you 
had no sympathy with Emerson 
and not much with Carlyle. But 
you could direct this very practical 
and erratic generation on your own 
lines. And, considering the stirring 
days of your youth, your “Memoirs” 
would be very valuable to the fu- 
ture. 

“I am pulling along like a bird 
with a broken wing; when Death 
looks in through one window, the 
doctor orders him off, altho’ I should 
like to open the door to him; and 
then he hovers around trying to 


get them off their guard. Some day 
he will succeed. . . . Always affec- 
tionately and sincerely. . .” 

In December of 1912 the Canon 
was able to return to Doneraile and 
there was great rejoicing in the vil- 
lage, although the Canon knew in 
his heart that the end was in sight— 
he had come home only to die. Still, 
there was rejoicing in the Canon’s 
heart too, for there was another 
letter from the Judge, to which the 
Canon replied: 

“I have two or more correspond- 
ents whose handwriting on the en- 
velope gives me cold chills all over; 
and a few, which I open with an- 
ticipation of pleasure. Amongst 
these latter, yours hold first place; 
and I always open your letter with 
the exclamation: ‘not forgotten!’ 

“If too early to wish you a happy 
Xmas, it is never premature to wish 
you every blessing, temporal and 
spiritual. Always affectionately. . .” 


0. October 5, 1913, the “bird with 
the broken wing” was laid to rest 
at Doneraile and there was great 
mourning throughout a large part 
of Ireland. Holmes had been for- 
tunate enough to see the Canon 
during the summer but the Judge 
never let on what a few associates 
believed to be the fact: the Judge’s 
last trip to Europe in the summer 
of 1913 was made largely for the 
purpose of seeing his old friend 
before the end. 

There is a touching letter from 
Holmes about the last visit to the 
Canon. In part, it reads as follows: 

“During the last summer of his 
life I was at Doneraile and called 
every day after luncheon, that time 
being best for him. He knew and I 
feared he was dying, though I did 
not admit it. One day he bid me 
go to his library and select a book. 
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On his assurance I took Suarez’ 
De Legibus, which I had heard him 
praise, and it bears his inscription 
‘August 5, 1913’ . . . I wish that I 
could have offered him something 
besides affection and reverence for 
his lovely spirit.” 


Liu the letters of many famous 
men, read and re-read long after 
their passing, these letters may 
settle some old questions but they 
also raise a few new ones. Is this 
the same Holmes who is so fre- 
quenily under attack these days 
in some of our law schools? And 
if so, how could the Canon go along 
with the Holmes pragmatism? 

The answers, it seems to me, are 
not too difficult or obscure. Yes, it 
is the same Holmes. True, the Judge 
still had nineteen years ahead of 
him on the Court in Washington 
but as of 1913 he had already been 
functioning as a judge for some 
thirty-one years: twenty of them 
on the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, eleven on the bench 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
And as for going along with Holmes 
on pragmatism, the record is clear. 
The Canon just didn’t go along but 
—and this, it seems to me, is the 
lesson for our times—this diver- 
gence made no difference in the 
friendship. The Canon, like the 
Judge, could concede to a man the 
virtues of his defects—as well as 
the defects of his virtues—and go 
on from there. 

On many points the Judge and 
the Canon did see eye to eye. On 
the primacy of conscience, on the 
notion of free trade in ideas, on the 
sanctity of matrimony, on a sense 
of the past as informing and illum- 
inating a sense of the future. (Stu- 
dents of Newman will find interest- 
ing parallels between Newman and 


Holmes on the cumulative impact 
of evidence, on the nature of assent, 
on the “development” of law and 
dogma.) True, the Canon’s way of 
life was an affirmation of objective 
values and the Judge’s way of life, 
at times, seemed to be a denial of 
objective values—an elegant and 
benign subjectivity which gave to 
every man as much leeway as he 
asked for himself. 

The Canon gave new meaning to 
the idea of liberty through religion. 
The Judge gave new meaning to the 
idea of liberty through law. One 
worked within a jurisdiction where 
the supernatural virtues are in- 
voked all the time. The other 
worked in a jurisdiction where 
only the natural virtues are (con- 
sciously) called into play. One 
worked with grace, some will say. 
The other worked without grace. 

And yet is that a fair statement 
of the case, in view of the Holmes- 
Sheehan letters? Can anyone truly 
say that grace, in some form, was 
not at work, for instance, in the 
Holmes marriage which lasted for 
fifty-seven years? 

True, there was a laissez-faire 
relativity about Holmes which many 
of us can not accept. Some of us 
can not go along with him on many 
of his decisions. According to his 
beliefs and his environment, he had 
to write “not proved” about the 
idea of a natural law and divine 
revelation. But, if Newman’s theo- 
ries on the primacy of conscience 
are still sound theology—and there 
seems to be no reason to believe 
they are not—surely the final judg- 
ment of Holmes on the Last Day 
will be made in relation to his con- 
science, not in relation to ours? 


—_ then, in our time, is the 
real Holmes to be found? He wrote 
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gaily on many sides of many sub- 
jects. Sometimes he meant every 
word of what he put down—I am 
speaking now of the letters rather 
than the opinions—and there were 
other times when he was like a boy 
whistling in the dark. He could 
shake his fist at the universe and 
talk against his own best interest 
but the real key, it seems to me, 
lies in what he did rather than what 
he said. Like St. Thomas Aquinas, 
he was careful to distinguish be- 
tween the “realities of things” and 
the “trickery of words.” Year in and 
year out, he called upon his young 
friends to “think things — not 
words.” At the dogmatic level, he 
could not accept any of the preva- 
lent notions about heaven and hell. 
But at the poetic level, he was 
a believer all the way. It wasn’t 
Spengler or Hobbes who gave him 
comfort when he was ninety. It was 
Dante—the man “who still struck 
fire in every line.” . 

Yes, the Holmes-Sheehan letters 
are important but the friendship 
itself is even more important than 
the letters. For it is a fact—a 
provocative, tantalizing, stimulat- 


ing fact. With many implications. 


Wirn time out for a quick look at 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent, let 
us now ask ourselves: whence came 
this “faith” to which Holmes so 
often gave expression? Not the 
soldiers’ faith, formed by his ex- 
perience in the Civil War, but the 
mystic faith represented, in his 
later life, by daily visits to Arling- 
ton Cemetery after his wife’s death 
in 1929? 

Even as early as 1911, during the 
Canon’s lifetime, the Judge was 
giving public voice to this faith. 
“Man is born a predestined ideal- 
ist, for he is born to act,” the 
Judge told the Class of 1861 at 
Harvard on the occasion of its fif- 
tieth reunion. A little later he was 
writing and talking about “faith 
in a universe not measured by our 
fears.” He was also comparing man 
to the caterpillar “who prepares 
the chamber for the winged thing 
it is to be but never see.” 

Did all of this come to Holmes 
out of the blue? I like to think that 
a little of it came from a certain 
rectory in Doneraile. 





Guardian Angels 


By JoHN CADDEN 


Garvin ANGELS, to be sure, 
Are by nature quite obscure 

If we analyze the air 

That surrounds us everywhere. 
Scientists with tube and ’scope 
Can explore a bar of soap, 

If they choose may wash their hands 
With the best of leading brands. 
Angels are more subtle than 
Anything devised by man. 
Angels to a science pupil 

Are a medieval scruple 
Ling’ring in a fevered mind 
Quite empirically blind. 


Catch an angel if you can 

By some weird, concocted plan 
And materialists will bow 

To the happy here and now. 
Angels aren’t butterflies 

Caught in nets when sleepy eyes 
Leave them listless, easy prey 
For a child on hunting-day. 
Angels are a higher clan 

Than this strange composite, man— 
Messengers from purest light, 
Luminating mortals’ sight. 


Some a darker purpose serve, 
Come to make a pilgrim swerve 
From the path to endless love 
God has planned for each above. 
Angels incorporeal, 

To this strange escorial 

Bring the wholesome love of God 
To the paths of life men plod. 
Guardian Angels blaze the way 
To that last, eventful day 

When the moldered bodies rise, 
And souls try them on for size, 
O! The thrill of Paradise! 





Parental Rights and American Law 


The Oregon School Case -—— Twenty-five Years After 


By Kospert F. Drinan, S.J. 


0. June the first, 1925, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
unanimously declared unconstitu- 
tional an Oregon statute which 
would have virtually outlawed pri- 
vate schools in that State. The re- 
cent twenty-fifth anniversary of 
that decision, which laid the judi- 
cial cornerstone of parental liber- 
ties in America, calls for a complete 
review of the nature, extent, history 
and future of those liberties now so 
dangerously threatened everywhere. 

The now famous case of Pierce 
v. Society of Sisters was instituted 
against the Governor of Oregon 
after that State had decided in a 
referendum, by a vote of 115,000 to 
103,000, to adopt a law obliging all 
normal children to attend a public 
school between the ages of eight 
and sixteen. 

We need not mention here the 
groups who promoted such legisla- 
tion. The New York Times de- 
scribed the law as inspired by the 
most partisan and vicious motives 
ever recorded in American history. 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews in- 
tervened in the Pierce case unani- 
mously urging the law’s invalida- 
tion. 


Tue Pierce case was processed 
and settled in the Federal Court of 
Oregon with ease and distinction. 


To the nonlegal mind the decision 
of the three-judge trial court as well 
as that of the Supreme Court may 
seem hopelesssly technical, even 
tortuous. The peculiar nature of 
the case necessarily caused this 
complication. 

The plaintiffs were two corpora- 
tions, a Catholic school and a mili- 
lary non-sectarian academy. They 
had the burden of showing that the 
challenged statute which, at the 
time of the trial would not take 
effect for another two years, would 
cause irreparable harm to them and 
deprive them of their property with- 
out due process of law. 

The trial court agreed with the 
plaintiffs and ordered the request- 
ed injunction but the court did not 
hesitate to point out that the real 
question involved was the compe- 
tence of the State to monopolize 
education. The notion advanced by 
the defenders of the law that the 
public school was a “melting pot” 
which all children should be obliged 
to attend was dismissed by the trial 
court as “an extravagance in 
simile.” 
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The Supreme Court was bound to 
decide the case on the narrow issues 
before the Oregon tribunal. Hence 
its technical ruling was that the 
Oregon law unreasonably invaded 
the schools’ right to their property. 

The question of religious liberty 
in the constitutional sense did not 
arise in the litigation of the Pierce 
case. It was decided a few days 
before the famous Gitlow case in 
which for the first time the guaran- 
tees of the First Amendment were 
transferred to the State via the 
Fourteenth. The Pierce case was 
decided fifteen years before the 
Cantwell decision in which for the 
first time religious liberty was spe- 
cifically guaranteed against the 
States. It seems very likely, how- 
ever, that if a case similar to the 
Pierce situation were litigated to- 
day, religious liberty would be very 
much in issue. 


N or was “liberty” in the Four- 
teenth Amendment sense involved. 
The two plaintiffs in the Pierce case 
were corporations; as corporations 


they could not constitutionally 
claim the “life” or “liberty” pro- 
tected by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. They could only claim that 
the Oregon law deprived them of 
“property” without due process of 
law. The Supreme Court accepts 
this “property” concept and makes 
it the basis of its decision. But it 
is clear that the Court realized that 
this was the least of the issues in- 
volved. In vigorous comments the 
Court expressed its anxious con- 
cern for parental rights: 

“The child is not the mere crea- 
ture of the State; those who nur- 
ture him and direct his destiny 
have the right coupled with the 
high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations. 


“. .. the Act of 1922 unreason- 
ably interferes with the liberty of 
parents and guardians to direct the 
upbringing and education of chil- 
dren under their control. 

“The fundamental theory of lib- 
erty upon which all governments in 
this Union repose excludes any gen- 
eral power to standardize its chil- 
dren by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers 
only.” 


Tue Pierce decision was based to 
a great extent on the doctrine enun- 
ciated by the Court in 1923 in Meyer 
v. Nebraska. There the Court had 
denied the right of the State to in- 
sist that all instruction in all 
schools be given exclusively in Eng- 
lish. In the Meyer case Justice 
Holmes dissented on the ground of 
his familiar contention that “ex- 
periments” in the States should not 
be interfered with by the Supreme 
Court except for the gravest rea- 
sons; in the Pierce case, however, 
Justice Holmes did not dissent even 
though the Oregon “experiment” 
had been approved by referendum. 
The American people expressed 
complete agreement with the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling in the Pierce 
case. The decision elicited com- 
ment in 490 newspapers in 44 
States, all practically unanimous in 
favor of the Court’s decision. In 
the New Republic of June 17, 1925, 
contributing editor, now Mr. Asso- 
ciate Justice, Felix Frankfurter, 
welcomed the invalidation of the 
“notorious” Oregon statute as a 
“service to liberalism” because the 
Supreme Court had put at an end 
“the effort to regiment the mental 
life of Americans through public 
school instruction.” The Court, 
wrote Frankfurter, has “stifled the 
recrudescence of intolerance.” 
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In 1927 the Supreme Court reaf- 
firmed its doctrine that the custody 
of the child resides primarily in the 
parent. The authorities in Hawaii, 
feeling that the schools teaching in 
Japanese were a threat to national 
unity, initiated legislation to forbid 
such institutions. The parents of 
Japanese children, who constituted 
almost one-half of the school chil- 
dren in Hawaii, brought action 
against the Governor to enjoin the 
legislation. In the resulting case, 
Farrington v. Tokushige, the Su- 
preme Court held that the parental 
rights of the plaintiffs were supe- 
‘rior to the right of the State to pro- 
mote social homogeneity. 

In 1930 the Supreme Court 
broadened and implemented paren- 
tal rights. The State of Louisiana 
passed legislation providing for the 
distribution of nonreligious text- 
books to all children in that State. 
One Cochran brought action to en- 
join the distribution of these text- 
hooks to children in schools under 
religious auspices. The Supreme 
Court unanimously sustained the 
challenged legislation on _ the 
grounds of the child benefit theory; 
that is, the theory that if benefits 
are given for all children they may 
not be denied to any child because 


he happens to attend a private 
school. 


Tue question of parental rights 
did not again come squarely before 
the highest Court until 1944. The 
question did arise in the lower 
Courts, however, and typical of the 
law on the question is this language 
of a Federal Appellate Court in 
1940, in a child custody proceeding: 

“. .. the citizen has more than a 
revocable privilege to possess and 
rear his children. Under our the- 
ory of government there is recog- 


nized as inherent in parents a right 
to maintain the custody and to di- 
rect the upbringing and education 
of their own offspring. In Re 
Stuart, 114 F (2) 825.” 

In 1944 the Supreme Court was 
called upon to review the conviction 
of a Mrs. Prince, a Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness, for violating the Massachu- 
setts law which forbids children 
under a certain age selling articles 
on the streets at prescribed times. 
The plaintiff pleaded the doctrine 
of parental rights. The Court held 
that parental rights did not extend 
as far as the appellant urged but 
the Court re-enunciated traditional 
American law in these words: 

“It is cardinal with us that the 
custody, care and nurture of the 
child reside first in the parents, 
whose primary function and free- 
dom include preparation for obli- 
gations the State can neither supply 
nor hinder.” 

At the conclusion of these words 
the Court, to support its position, 
very significantly cited the case of - 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters. In 
other words, the quotation above 
indicates the broad interpretation 
which the Roosevelt Court placed 
on the Pierce decision. 

The Pierce decision therefore 
clearly spells out and vindjcates in 
American law, as Pius XI reminded 
us in 1931 in his encyclical on edu- 
cation, the traditional natural law 
and Catholic position that the right 
and duty to educate resides pri- 
marily in the parents and is by 
them delegated to the State. 

Mr. Paul Blanshard indicates his 
incompetence even as a lawyer 
when he writes that the Catholic 
position on parental rights and 
parochial schools is a “whole phi- 
losophy of education alien to the 
American outlook.” 
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The Roosevelt Court again vindi- 
cated parental rights in the 1947 
Everson case, this time by a narrow 
5-4 margin. The precise ruling in 
this case was that the town of 
Ewing in New Jersey had not vio- 
lated the Federal Constitution by 
its plan to reimburse parents for 
their children’s bus rides to school 
when parents had exercised their 
parental right to send their children 
to a private school. The Court cited 
the Pierce decision with approval. 
But latent in the Everson decision 
was the doctrinaire and factitious 
philosophy of Church and State 
which in the McCollum decision just 
thirteen months later would cause 
the Court to be purblind to the 
legitimate claims of parental rights. 

That philosophy was in short the 
revolutionary doctrine that the 
State may not “aid all religions” on 
a nondiscriminatory basis even 
when those religions contribute 
something for the public benefit of 
the State. This new view was a 
misconstruction of the hitherto un- 
interpreted clause in the First 
Amendment of the Constitution 
which reads that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion. . . .” 

The novel theory had no basis in 
logic, history or law; it was not 
necessary for the disposition of the 
Everson case but its presence in 
both the majority and minority 
opinions in the decision in that case 
was relied on by the Supreme Court 
in the McCollum decision. 


Tue parental right was not exten- 
sively argued by the defendant 
school board in the McCollum case 
but it was clearly in issue. The 
Pierce-Prince doctrine made it clear 
that the right and duty to educate 
reside primarily in the parent and 


not in the State. Why then could 
not parents by written request au- 
thorize classes in religion for their 
children? Why should the parents 
of two million children who partici- 
pate in released or dismissed time 
programs be denied the right to di- 
rect some small part of their chil- 
dren’s educational program? Is the 
child the “mere creature of the 
State” as soon as it passes the 
threshold of the public school? 
The Justices of the Supreme 
Court gave no indication whatso- 
ever that these questions even oc- 
curred to them. The intrusion of 
religion into the public school sys- 
tem, the Court ruled, is a forbidden 
interference with the State-estab- 
lished and State-supported public 
school system. Education is the 
function of the State for its own 
ends and by its own means and no 
one, not even parents, may inter- 
fere. 4 


I. this seems to be imputing im- 
plications to the McCollum decision 
not warranted by the facts, consider 
the parental rights and desires 
which have been trampled under 
by the Court. The phenomenal rise 
of the “released time” program is 
due in large measure to the fears of 
innumerable parents that if religion 
were not integrated in some way 
with their children’s education it 
would be set at nought by young- 
sters to whom their school life had 
virtually become their entire life. 
These thousands of parents re- 
alized that the school without re- 
ligious education implicitly teaches 
secularism and that education with- 
out any religion inevitably promotes 
indifferentism. These parents con- 
sequently, exercising the parental 
liberty guaranteed in the Pierce- 
Prince doctrine, attempted to direct 
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a small part of the education of 
their children in public schools. 

Such parental liberty does not 
exist, the Supreme Court now says 
with utter insouciance. The public 
school as the agency of the State to 
develop social and political homo- 
geneity must be scrupulously pre- 
served from any disunifying ele- 
ment. An unwonted absolutism 
takes possession of the Court and it 
elevates the public school into 
Vécole unique, or the school par 
excellence. 

Even if one agrees with the 
Court’s premise that the public 
school is a political institution its 
conclusion that religious education 
is a disunifying element does not 
follow because America’s unity has 
never been weakened by religious 
differences but has been rather 
strengthened thereby. 


Tue children’s right to receive re- 
ligious education as well as the 
parents’ right to obtain it for their 
offspring has also succumbed be- 
fore the absolutism of the Court. 
Said Mr. Justice Rutledge in the 


Prince case: “in the Pierce case 
this Court . . . sustained the par- 
ent’s authority to provide religion 
with secular training and the child’s 
right to receive it, as against the 
State’s requirement of attendance 
at public schools” (Italics inserted). 

The child’s right to receive re- 
ligious instruction has been com- 
pletely overlooked in the contro- 
versy about released time. By the 
Supreme Court’s invalidation of the 
Champaign, Illinois, plan for re- 
ligious education in the McCollum 
decision the Court has apparently 
preferred Terry McCollum’s right to 
be free from alleged embarrassment 
to the right of all school children to 
receive religious education. Actu- 


ally, the record of the case contains 
abundant, uncontradicted evidence 
of the lack of any embarrassment 
on the part of all the other numer- 
ous nonparticipants in the Cham- 
paign plan who testified at the trial 
of the McCollum case. 

But the rights of the two million 
children voluntarily participating in 
the various forms of released and 
dismissed time religious education 
programs in the United States were 
not even being considered in the 
McCollum decision. 

Constitutional experts, writing in 
Law and Contemporary Problems 
(Winter, 1949), agree that the 
McCollum decision is a restriction 
on the parental rights insured by 
the Pierce doctrine. Professor Ed- 
ward §S. Corwin writes that the 
parental right upheld in the Pierce 
decision was not restricted to those 
parents who can afford to send their 
children to private schools but in- 
cludes those who send their young- 
sters to public schools. These lat- 
ter parents “retain the right to 
guide the education of their chil- 
dren to the extent of demanding 
that the education there available 
shall include some religious instruc- 
tion provided no one’s religious 
freedom is violated.” 


Aassnons MEIKLEJOHN, an ad- 
mitted agnostic but a vigorous op- 
ponent of the McCollum decision, 
arrives at the same conclusion. 
Justice Black, it will be recalled, 
said that no religious education 
may be given during school hours 
because it is the “legal duty” of the 
child to attend school and that no 
time, however brief, may be taken 
from the hours of school attendance 
required by law. Such release of 


_ the students for a short period from 


the pursuit of secular learning for 
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religious education is, writes Jus- 
tice Black, an aid to sects in their 
campaign of “spreading the faith.” 

It is the same law, however, 
Meiklejohn counters, which com- 
pels attendance of those children 
who go to private schools. Does the 
one and the same law which com- 
pels school attendance allow re- 
ligion in the private school and for- 
bid it in the public school? Meikle- 
john concludes that if the Court 
really means to say that laws com- 
pelling attendance at school give a 
forbidden aid to the sects sponsor- 
ing released time programs so also 
do the same laws give aid to the 
sects operating private schools. 
Thus Meiklejohn arrives at this 
conclusion: “It would seem that if 
the McCollum decision stands, the 
parochial school system, together 
with all other religious school sys- 
tems, must be abolished. And by 
direct implication, if the schools are 
to remain, the decision must go.” 


Tu Supreme Court then, by ignor- 
ing the claim of parental rights, has 
tipped the scales of the parent- 
State relationship quite clearly in 
favor of the State. The primacy of 
the parent’s right has been over- 


looked, perhaps obliterated. The 
trend to State monopoly over edu- 
cation has been aided, perhaps ad- 
vanced beyond description. One 
more weapon has been given to 
those who, knowingly or otherwise 
advance the doctrine of the omni- 
competence of the State. 


One wonders, in the light of the 
McCollum decision, how the Su- 
preme Court would interpret Article 
26 (3) of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 
10, 1948. The article reads: Par- 
ents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be 
given to their children. 

But we can be assured that the 
present Supreme Court would re- 
store the traditional doctrine of the 
primacy of parental rights if the 
case for such rights were properly 
presented. The Roosevelt-Truman 
Court is sensitive about human, 
personal rights; the dignity of the 
individual has become as seldom 
before the centerpiece of the 
Court’s jurisprudence. The Court 
has not and will not allow cold 
principles or absolute rules to 
crush personal, precious and press- 
ing human rights and liberties. 

The silver anniversary of the 
vindication of one of our most im- 
portant rights, the right of parents 
to educate their children as they 
see fit, offers us the fitting time to 
redefine and reassert the fullness 
of that right in all its historical, 
constitutional, philosophical and 
theological implications. It may 
well be that the doctrine of paren- 
tal rights will be the providential 
instrument which will save re- 
ligious liberty against a Supreme 
Court which has “established” secu- 
larism. 





How Wicked Is Washington? 


W asinctox — loved by friends, 
hated by enemies, suffered by 
voters, unnoticed by natives. Wash- 
ington — celebrating this year its 
150th anniversary as the capital of 
the United States. Washington— 
seat of a country as fabulous abroad 
as heaven itself. Washington—the 
world center that has made mere 
suburbs of London and Paris and 
Tokyo but not of a Moscow that is 
frantically trying to reverse pre- 
miership. Washington—whose fail- 
ure would mean that the rest of 
civilization must fail or perish. 

Washington—much talked about 
and little understood; a dual city 
as well as a city leading a double 
life. 

It is important to know which 
side is being glimpsed because one 
does not always see what one looks 
at. To believe what one sees in 
Washington is to be a yokel but to 
disbelieve is to be a fool. The so- 
called city of magnificent distances 
is the hub of deceptive perspectives. 
Optical and physical law seem to 
be defied. It is full of illusions and 
a hotbed of delusions. It erupts 


By A. R. PINcI 


when apparently motionless and 
stalls when in need of speed. The 
phenomenon has betrayed several 
war-happy dictators. 

The American capital is obedient 
to pressure, susceptible of influ- 
ences, sometimes timid, occasion- 
ally vain, always emotional, fre- 
quently erratic. As a community of 
homes, offices, stores, parks and 
churches it is like any other com- 
parable governmental headquarters 
and yet differs from the latter in 
many ways. 


Tue city that prior to World War 
I was favored by statesmen as a 
place to which they could banish 

















If anyone should know his Washington it 
is A. R. Pinci, who has been in and out of 
it as international correspondent these many 
years. It was his preoccupation as far back 
as 1918, when in the leading article in the 
August issue of Munsey’s Magazine, he wrote 
“The New Washington.” There he said, “If 
Washington fails, the rest of civilization 
must fail,” a remark even more pertinent 
now than it was then. 
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diplomats in disfavor has become 
the superspot of career men, the 
goal of private notables, but under- 
standably avoided by foreigners 
who never would have eyed Amer- 
ican shores without thumbing their 
noses. It has a peculiar fascination 
for rich widows and husbandless 
ladies, despite the fact that its more 
or less famed women have been, or 
are, tragically lonesome and frus- 
trated notwithstanding all appear- 
ances to the contrary. 

It is no longer the aristocratic 
town of the Cleveland-McKinley era, 
of tree-bordered streets, gentle 
tempo, provincial mien, “deaown 
souff” atmosphere. Because nowa- 
days the Negro children act and 
dress like any others, only a few 
oldsters and Southerners in Wash- 
ington know what a pickaninny is, 
whereas fifty years ago one could 
not walk a block without coming 
upon the grinning and happy shy 
youngsters. And with them, in sea- 
son, the ripe watermelon right off a 
nearby patch, leftovers sold at dusk 
for ten cents, devoured alfresco as 
watermelon was meant to be eaten. 
I know, because racial differences 
did not percolate in our childhood 
to the point of snooting such feast- 
ing. 


Tur distinguished homes have all 
but disappeared. Every year I see 
one or two literally obliterated from 
the face of the earth. The few that 
still stand—do they harbor ghosts 
as restless as the shades in Dante’s 
purgatory? Tzarist St. Petersburg 
did not change more completely in- 
to Leningrad than 1900 Washing- 
ton into today’s Babel-on-the-Po- 
tomac. 

Its federal architectural gran- 
deurs are like beauty spots on a 
wrinkled cheek. The “rookery” 


hotels, tourist come-ons, nonde- 
script hasheries, shabby-genteel 
suburbs, nobody can mistake. Some 
honestly built frame houses lord it 
over adjoining modern  veneer- 
sheathed chain homes. No other 
capital suffers from such thespian 
aridity; the last “legitimate” theater 
folded up two years ago over the 
question of equal racial admittance. 
Lately the difficulty was supposedly 
solved by having transformed in- 
to a non-discriminating legitimate 
stage the Gayety, whose opening as 
a burlesque resort I attended as a 
reporter decades ago. A similar 
vacuum is reflected in the local 
press that daily sings ecstasies 
about Washington’s “miraculous” 
growth but is so sterile of exclusive 
news that to keep up with events 
high officials, spearheaded by the 
President, need to read one or more 
of half a dozen famous out-of-town 
newspapers. The Library of Con- 
gress is the mecca of visitors on a 
ratio of dozens for each local in- 
habitant. Culturally, the capital 
stands below many other cities of 
ours. 

Washington’s holiday of holidays 
comes twenty-four times a year— 
government pay day, the main 
source of its income. Between 
times many call it hell. 

Yet job seekers from all over 
America want to come into this se- 
ductive inferno for a nook beneath 
its dollar-fringed sun. 

The proverbial innocent by- 
standers—some 200,000 natives— 
have been all but effaced by the un- 
ceasing influx of government em- 
ployees. It is astonishing how many 
men and women prefer a Wash- 
ington existence of soggy lunch- 
eonette and doghouse bedding and 
even lonesomeness to genteel living 
in the surroundings of their origin! 
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It_is a disease. Whoever gets a 
taste of Washington has to be car- 
ried out feet first. A few wealthy 
families have made it their last 
domicile. Notables who have tasted 
its rococo fame and easy cash and 
then returned home are so few as to 
deserve a Tussaud wax museum of 
their own. 


Soca distinctions are painfully 
observed where they can be main- 
tained, but bluffing it through is a 
specialty. Precedent has not caused 
any sort of riot since the Long- 
worth-Gann farce, when Alice, as 
wife of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and Dolly, as sis- 
ter of the Vice-President, contested 
the right of first in line after Mrs. 
President. Everybody, invited or 
not, will rush to any shindig where 
food and intoxicants are the bait. 
The “cocktail hour” is anything but 
glamorous, as may be seen when 
it is over and its dispirited cele- 
brants scatter. 

The cost of high living does not 
worry many hosts and none of the 
beneficiaries. But such revelries are 
not as they are described and photo- 
graphed, because the press and 
radio are part of the act, and act it 
is. Today a Washington gathering 
without reporters is as unthink- 
able or impracticable as a press- 
agented one in bygone years. There 
are en famille parties but these few 
escape florid and _ wisecracking 
write-ups. 

Innumerable names continually 
exalted are not the “society” that 
fawning publicity tries to make 
them. The aristocratic foundations 
which crumbled under the Wilsons 
and were finally pulverized by the 
Roosevelts could not be restored by 
the Trumans. Actually, toward the 
Trumans Washington is apathetic 
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and they return the compliment. 
The dwindling survivors of indis- 
putable social aura are fish in a 
drying stream. 

To illustrate an absurdity, a 
weekly magazine featured an ar- 
ticle describing “5000” of the haut 
monde at one party! Why, the 
whole United States at its most 
splendiferous era approximated 
1000 at most. As I had charge 
of invitations, outgoing and in- 
coming, at two of ‘the foremost 
embassies, I remember the prob- 
lem of whom to bid or substitute, 
which to accept or reject. To me it 
seemed as if there were always the 
same old hundred names, and no 
stepping below a certain level. A 
holder of high office is not necessar- 
ily in “high society.” 

In Washington nobody definitely 

knows who’s who, who’s why, who’s 
what, who’s when, who’s whose, 
and who’s “wicewersa.” The con- 
stant urge is to be on the make, 
with many more on the make-be- 
lieve. 
Worn alphabetic designation now 
a part of the capital’s lexicon, in- 
troductions sound something like 
this: 

“Miss Girdleflirt, she’s down at 
LOAF, this is Mr. Burpur of FFUN 
and this is Captain Mouthly, dep- 
uty chief of GABB. And Mrs. Spoon- 
plate, er-er, anyhow she is special 
administrative assistant to the 
second deputy assistant adminis- 
trator of HAHA, you surely need 
to know Commander Granliar and 
Judge—well, he really isn’t a judge 
—Wettwhistle, both just back from 
overseas.” Bows, giggles, flutters, 
nobody caring if they never meet 
again. 

It is impossible to say which pre- 
dominates as to output—the spoken 
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or written word. Either way, there 
is too much acting and parading. 
Between Capitol and White House 
the air resounds to magniloquent 
huzzahs in the name of a democracy 
most speakers confuse with a re- 
public; tiresome platitudes, glaring 
contradictions, inane ambiguities 
are freely interspersed. Between 
labors — honest or not—and job 
idling, Washington emotes best at 
parties. 

Escapism or not, these consist of 
drinking, eating, dancing, flirting, 
and more drinking. As many of 
the Washington shenanigans are 
synthetic and boring, those who can 
afford it trek elsewhere for diver- 
sion, a custom squelched by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt after a handful of 
top officials were duly named and 
photographed in action. To prevent 
repetition notice is discreetly sent 
out that any bureaucrat trying that, 
what with the Far Eastern situa- 
tion, will be promptly ezed. 


‘Tue once impregnable Metropoli- 
tan Club and its first cousin the 
Chevy Chase have long since fallen 
from their former high estate. It 
seems more chi-chi to belong to the 
Burning Tree. The Congressional, 
for women in official life only, was 
never very clubby; the latest joke, 
which members regard as anything 
but a joke, is that it is officially 
listed just ahead of the “Displaced 
Persons Commission,” and that the 
latter might “well have jurisdic- 
tion.” The National Press Club has 
many upper case nonshop members, 
with consequent plentiful home- 
made publicity but a few conserva- 
tive journalists regard it as too 
circusy. I can remember the various 
futile attempts, between 1905 and 
1910, to form a Washington Press 
Club, because even as now the pro- 
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fessionals could not finance it alone. 

To quote an overworked tabloid 
adjective, at swank affairs $14.95 
creations and “fiventen” jewelry 
vie with costly toilettes and queen’s 
ransom gems, although the differ- 
ence between Hattie Carnegie or 
Garfinckel’s and some Seventh 
Street basement can stump one who 
is not an expert. Rented outfits are 
so comimon that the hired-suit busi- 
ness may be in the excess-profits- 
tax bracket. What puzzles owners 
of ample wardrobes in the latest 
style when they get notices to hurry 
for their costume for this or that 
affair just ahead, is how their 
names got on mailing lists. Most 
probably from the telephone direc- 
tory. ; 

In my embassy days of the tiara- 
and-brocade era it was quite amus- 
ing to watch the antics of those who 
were then tagged “social climbers,” 
but nowadays no strategy is re- 
quired. One barges in; hosts never 
know for sure who is the newest 
addition to the reigning zoo—and 
what a tragedy, what a sin, were 
they to throw out the latest presi- 
dential appointee! That happened 
with regard to a FDR newcomer and 
the “offenders” had a lot of penance 
to do. 


As to a Cliveden Set, American or 
British, well, there never was such 
a thing as described. The cliché 
served a purpose, however, each 
round of gossip embroidering it 
to monstrum horrendum propor- 
tions. As for the irrepressible Clive- 
den hostess, Virginia-born Nancy 
Witcher Langhorne Lady Astor, she 
started something during her last 
Washington visit. Addressing the 
Women’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association, she _ criticized 
American intimate-wear and 
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grooming advertisements and re- 
proached her sex for its exaggerat- 
ed interest in clothes and liquor. 
Whereupon a bevy of listeners 
walked out, spearheaded by Mrs. 
Perle Mesta, now our diplomatic 
envoy to Luxembourg. Mrs. Mesta 
is the rich widow and capable busi- 
ness executive who for so long was 
featured as Washington’s society 
boss, but actually no such rank has 
existed for many years. Another so 
hailed was Mrs. Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean, of the Hope Diamond, but the 
widow of Ned, a boyhood playmate 
of mine, like Mrs. Mathilde Town- 
send (Sumner) Welles, who died 
last year, never assumed leadership, 
even had it been possible in so di- 
vided a community. 

Whilst the art of backstabbing 
gossip was of closed shop variety, 
that is, within society’s boundaries, 
nobody but the protagonists mind- 
ed. When it began to include high 
officials it was a sad moment for 
them, as they discovered that their 
presumed insulation had worn thin 
or their invulnerability was spuri- 
ous. So they learned that words 
can become weapons. It is a shud- 
dering thought for politicians to 
realize that just as words elected 
them other words can unelect them. 


Wauer once was backstairs or par- 
lor or office parroting now is nation- 
al and even international. Much 
of it is officially induced. Everybody 
has heard about wiretapping, law- 
ful or unlawful, but electronic gad- 
gets are also used, rendering secrets 
less secret than ever. Congressional 
investigations sometimes lead to in- 
credible disclosures. They have be- 
come somewhat endemic but the 
remedy lies in bettering their qual- 
ity. Such inquiries, impartially and 
honestly directed, are like the tak- 


ing of pretrial testimony in our 
courts, and though nonjuridical, 
they should be supreme because 
undertaken by the people’s own 
elected representatives. If the Con- 
gress can’t shake down facts and 
wrongs who can? 

Each exposure brings cries of 
persecution but nevertheless venal- 
ity, injustice, duplicity, have been 
hared, with more in the offing. 
Most “talk” is honest comment ut- 
tered out of anxious and patriotic 
urge. With regard to some recent 
developments, the wonder is that 
they were delayed so long. And 
why limit them to the Department 
of State? Why leave them incom- 
plete? 

The impression seems to be that 
such startling digressions from con- 
vention and morality are something 
that never existed before, a passing 
flurry, but instead they are the con- 
tinuation of conditions which to 
my knowledge were little different 
at the turn of the century or since. 
In the past, such tidings remained 
diked within knowledge of a very 
few insiders; now they are printed 
and aired so the whole world may 
read or listen. 

It is but another cycle that has 
been inherited from the pagan era, 
redesigned in nylons, diamonds, 
mink, and Americanese. Only the 
blush is lacking. The chronicles of 
the Renaissance and of the so-called 
Victorian period depict the identical 
picture in other garbs and patterns. 


O sviouszy, the capital of the 
United States cannot exist solely 
upon such tongue-wagging fare as 
party schisms, international issues, 
and private scandals. So talk is 
about men and then veers to the 
women. 
Washington’s women! 
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Rich or poor, workers or idlers, 
stunning or homely, they personify 
frustration plus. It is said that 
Washington harbors three unen- 
cumbered women as against one 
foot-loose man. The problem was 
frankly recognized early in the 
war by the late Mrs. Eleanor Pat- 
terson in her Times-Herald. | first 
met her as a debutante in the now 
legendary era of Miss Townsend, 
Miss Roosevelt, Marguerite Count- 
ess Cassini, and the forgotten Kath- 
erine Elkins (Mrs. W. R. Hitt), 
whose romance with the Duke degli 
Abruzzi renowned explorer, was 
vetoed by the women of the royal 
house of Savoy. It was one of my 
journalistic chores but the news 
relatively equaled in importance 
and coverage the Windsor-Simpson 
affair. . 

When a woman-owned news- 
paper discussed the plight of Wash- 
ington’s lone and lonely women, and 
what to do or not to do about it, the 
problem ceased to be academic. A 
local policewoman led off by as- 
serting that Washington is unfit 
for “emotionally unstable” females, 
which is one way of describing in- 
voluntary celibacy. 

A member of Congress satirically 
charged that “a borrowed gown, 
a new hairdo, and a date, transform 
a mediocre stenographer into one 
of OPA’s best in less than twelve 
hours.” He meant that she became 
her immediate superior’s pet (if 
not the favorite of her immediate 
superior’s superior), via promotion 
that involved little work at a much 
higher salary. However, it would 
have been fairer had he substituted 
“DC”"—District of Columbia—for 
the price administration agency of 
the time, and more exact had he in- 
eluded governing centers § else- 
where. Moreover, he excluded those 


colleagues of his on Capitol Hill who 
have long had a penchant for thus 
glamorizing their offices at the pub- 
lic expense. There is too much of 
that sort of thing going on in Wash- 
ington now. Any wonder it is over- 
staffed? 


Money, of course, is Washington’s 
foremost factor and motive force. 

It presents a curious situation. 
Relatively few men can afford to 
splurge whereas women pleasure 
spenders are numerous. Most of 
the big party givers have been or are 
the aforesaid widows and di- 
vorcees, some intending to stay that 
way, others wishing to remarry, 
and the remainder leaving it all to 
chance. Washington’s _ beauties, 
named or unnamed, have been the 
monopoly of wealthy visitors, resi- 
dent lobbyists, and dollar-a year 
boys. The chap with nothing more 
than a bread-and-roof wage who 
can compete against that can charge 
it to real love, and real love is still 
to be found. 

Then, too, there is the vast army 

of men and women who a dozen 
years ago barely knew what a 
$5.00 note looked like but now are 
possessors of easily earned heavy 
cash. It is largely a fake prosperity 
because of the fear of “feast today 
and starve tomorrow,” even though 
national savings statistics do make 
good reading. The lad who spent a 
half-month’s salary of $150.00 on 
his girl in two days and then bor- 
rowed a like sum for current ex- 
pense isn’t typical. But I did the 
same thing in 1902 and for $12.00- 
a high weekly wage for a youngster 
in those days when men married on 
less had to meet four monthly 
notes of $5.00 each. 

With the annual Washington 
federal payroll around the billion 
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mark it is hard to believe that soon 
after pay day a multitude is broke. 
Money lenders find it profitable to 
advertise loans of as little as $10.00. 
When regularly employed persons 
need to borrow a thousand cents 
something is wrong—and $10.00 in 
today’s Washington is like a cricket 
in the hand—out of sight in a jump 
or two. 


Moxey makes Washington go? 
Absolutely, but Washington’s purse, 
continuously refilled by the nation, 
makes the world go too. Anoma- 
lously, money never meant so little 
or so much as at this cosmic junc- 
ture. 

Budget strain, on the whole, is 
traceable to one main cause—keep- 
ing up appearances; as many a 
pontiff has said with reproach, to 
“vanity.” Why? To match whom? 
To copy other show-off neighbors 
or colleagues? 

“Passion for anonymity” was a 
Rooseveltian bon mot, because he 
meant it but never got it to work. 
President Truman is having the 
same trouble. Assorted gents flaunt 
their anonymity as a_ toreador 
swishes his cape in the bull ring. 
Time was when Americans wended 
Washingtonward for a quiet life- 
time berth and grateful for it, rais- 
ing wonderful families through dili- 
gence and simplicity, some to own 
their homes, whereas today it is ex- 


hibitionism, maliciousness, wolfish- 
ness. 


Navas heretofore commented upon 
is the “new peerage” government 


workers have created, a fashion 
which ironically set in while the 
real peerage, domestic and foreign, 
began to dwindle. The Congression- 
ol Directory is their Almanach de 
Gotha. The 1910 issue, a year when 


the United States was doing nicely 
with few taxes and controls, is re- 
markable for the sobriety of classi- 
fications, whereas the 1950 volume 
drips with ludicrous and tongue- 
twisting titles. The autolatrous list- 
ing conceals overnumerous $2000.00 
clerks getting three to ten times as 
much. The hapless citizen foots the 
bill. 

With these few samples to go 
by it is easy to imagine why Wash- 
ington has been nicknamed Solons 
Corners, Nuttsburg, Lotushurst, 
Tattlers Roost, Blockhead Center, 
Elysianville, and, between 1933 and 
1945, Dieudonné Park, to liken FDR 
to Louis XIV. 

Washington is criticized and 
damned around the world. Even 
by those with hat in hand. At home, 
voters, as is their right, keep ask- 
ing, “What goes on down there?” 
or something less elegant; voters 
heedless of the fact that they choose 
the directors and actors and ap- 
prove the official scripts. 

But it isn’t as bad as it all looks. 


To hate Washington is not to 
understand it or not to be of it. 
Anybody can be in it; anybody with 
the price or a government sinecure. 
To make matters worse in under- 
standing our capital, screen “epics” 
have been maudlin or moronic. The 
one film which should have been 
historically accurate and perenni- 
ally interesting, “Wilson,” fell far 
from advertised claim. If and when 
a genuine Washington-background 
story is produced by Hollywood 
what will be its musical theme? 
Only a Carnival Overture with a 
Pathétique antiphony throughout— 
or the other way around. A modern 
Molitre would make tt the locale 
of a Précieuses Ridicules or an in- 
triguing Beole des Femmes. ... 
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Because of the depression; be- 
cause of war; because of peaceless 
peace, talk has been that Washing- 
ton is the most immoral city of the 
nation. Not so. Unmoral, yes, but 
sex is less guilty than politics. 

As capitals go it is an infant, 
compared with my native Rome, 
and it was the noted Thomas Nel- 
son Page who told me (before he 
wrote a book about it) that the two 
cities not only have much in com- 
mon politically but represent the 
oldest and youngest of continuous 
major government centers. 

As I have seen its every facet, 
Washington is trying to adjust it- 
self to the identical role intermit- 
tently suffered by the Eternal City. 
Twenty centuries ago Rome was al- 
ready experiencing invasions which 
the natives resisted to the point of 
not being obliterated by newcomers. 
Lineal Romans from way back still 
exist but time is decimating them. 
How many lineal Washingtonians 
will there be two thousand years 
hence? Washington is trying to pre- 
vent its atavistic dissolution. 


Tue clergy have not been insen- 
sitive to conditions or appearances. 
Its slums are admittedly the worst 
in the United States; one Negro 
sector numbers a density of popu- 
lation of record proportions. The 
town is an arid spot for gangster 
operations but lawlessness scores 
high percentages. Yet Washington- 
ians are not responsible because 
they have no say about their city; 
they are waifs governed through 
two congressional committees. 
Catholic prelates have preached 
simplicity and domesticity with 
apposite quotations from papal en- 
cyclicals. Rabbinical exhortations 
have included warnings against 
tinselly worldliness. A leading Pro- 
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testant bishop condemned in no un- 
certain terms Washington’s flossy 
and tawdry entertainments mas- 
querading as high society. The ser- 
mons have not been aimed at the 
inhabitants so much as at condi- 
tions. Much that isn’t commendable 
and ethical has not been due to 
moral looseness but to overcrowd- 
ing owing to housing shortages. 

“Going to church” isn’t the obli- 
gatory Washington fashion it once 
was. Several presidents have omit- 
ted it as a regular Sabbath duty 
and that in turn made for other 
shirkers. 

But Washington is not irreligious. 
If it harbors any non-Communist 
atheists in responsible positions no 
one knows who they are. God is 
very much in the hearts and minds 
of the citizenry. During the War 
Washingtonians never felt etern- 
ity’s nearness as they have felt it 
during the past five years. The 
Korean situation is being taken for 
what it can be—because that is 
Washington’s job. 

For more than thirty years Wash- 
ington, as spokesman for the United 
States, has endeavored to be all 
things to all humanity and never 
so passionately and generously as 
at present. That an ungrateful seg- 
ment is repaying us so sinisterly is 
one of those things but this much is 
certain. Atomic war or _ worse, 
Washington fatalistically is ready 
for any peril. 


W asurnarox remains the Arsenal 
of Democracy, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s most felicitous epigram. De- 
mocracy which must be upheld and 
saved at any cost because our model 
means family life at its best millions 
of times compounded, and family 
life means enduring faith in both 
present and future. 
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That is why we are engulfed in 
the Korean battle. In two months 
Washington has resumed its mar- 
tial air in its renewed role of de- 
mocracy’s savior. Although the 
militaristic feel intensifies hour by 
hour, the worst spectacle is the in- 
flux of “me first,” money-mad, self- 
styled business men whose breed 
never seems to die off, crowding ho- 
tels and splurging around, as in the 
early forties. These venal patriot- 
eers ignore Defense Department 
implorations to stay away, and deal 
directly with field procurement of- 
fices in or close to their home towns, 
“which will continue to do most 
of the buying as in the past.” Their 
scheme is to act through some in- 
side link through now low-lying 
“percenters.” 

Washington in August reminds 


me of a scene that becomes fresher 
as I think of it—the February, 1898, 
evening when extras announced the 
destruction of the Maine. I lived 
two blocks from the White House 
and the adjoining tridepartmental 
building that then housed State, 
War and Navy offices. There is 
similarity between the two occa- 
sions. Then we acted in Cuba 
against the Spaniards and certain 
Cubans to aid Cuban independence. 
Within 123 days, from breaking of 
relations to signing of peace proto- 
col, it was over, though not without 
scandals and recriminations. Today 
we are lined against Communistic 
Koreans knowing that Moscow is 
behind them, and so are off trying 
to save Korea for the Koreans, just 
as we saved the Pearl of the Antilles 
for its own people. 


Divine Geometry 


By SisTeER MiriaM, R.S.M. ' 


Tue will that’s perpendicular to God’s 
Must sow to parallel, 

For concord sows the peace of Heaven, 
And dissonance, the seeds of hell. 





The Case of Owen Lattimore 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Tene was a nationwide sensation 
several months ago when Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
named Owen Lattimore as a “top 
Soviet espionage agent” and the 
“architect of our Far Eastern pol- 
icy.” Mr. Lattimore, a writer and 
lecturer on Far Eastern subjects, a 
former official in the OWI and a 
former editor of Pacific Affairs, 
came back from Afghanistan, where 
he had been sent on a mission by the 
United Nations, and entered a vehe- 
ment denial of these allegations. 
In an attempt to speak a decisive 
last word he then wrote Ordeal by 
Slander (Boston: Little Brown & 
Co. $2.75). It is a description of 
the efforts of the author and his 
wife to refute the charges. It is 
also an attempt to vindicate fully 
the author’s attitude on Far East- 
ern developments. Mr. Lattimore 
emerges from his own self-portrait, 
which is not lacking in self-appre- 
ciation, as a traduced independent 
scholar and “anti-Communist,” har- 
ried and persecuted by “profes- 
sional character assassins,” “under- 
world characters,” “ex-Communists, 
pro-Fascists, America Firsters, anti- 
Semites, Coughlinites and similar 
fringe fanatics,” to quote a few of 
the vituperative epithets with which 


his book is heavily studded. In a 
competition of invective he does not 
come out second best with Senator 
McCarthy. 


Now McCarthy failed to prove, by 
any evidence that would stand up in 
a court of law, that Lattimore was 
a Soviet espionage agent. Obvious- 
ly such a grave charge should not 
be aimed at anyone without ample 
supporting evidence. So far the au- 
thor is on firm ground. 

It is when he tries to represent 
himself as an “anti-Communist” 
(simultaneously deploring the at- 
mosphere which makes professions 
of anti-Communism desirable) that 
Lattimore is distinctly unconvinc- 
ing. On this point passages from 
his own writings testify strongly 
against him. In his book, Solution 








We could hardly have gotten a more au- 
thoritative opinion on this present subject 
than that of William Henry Chamberlin. He 
is the author of many fine books on Far 
Eastern and European affairs—Russia’s Iron 
Age, Japan Over Asia, The European Cock- 
pit, etc.—and was for years Moscow cor- 
respondent for The Christian Science Moni- 
tor and later its Far Eastern correspondent 
in France. He has been associate editor of 
The New Leader since 1940 and editorial 
contributor to The Wall Street Journal since 
1945. A man of balance, we should say. 
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in Asia, he repeatedly equates So- 
viet Communism with democracy. 

Referring to the power of attrac- 
tion which the Soviet Union and the 
Russians have for neighboring 
Asiatic peoples, he writes (p. 139): 

“In their eyes—rather doubtfully 
in the eyes of the older generation, 
more and more clearly in the eyes of 
the younger generation—the Soviet 
Union stands for strategic security, 
economic prosperity, technological 
progress, miraculous medicine, free 
education, equality of opportunity, 
and democracy: a powerful combi- 
nation.” 


Ix his last book Mr. Lattimore tries 
to explain this away as merely a 
representation of the state of mind 
of the Asiatic peoples. But on page 
22, in the same book, he speaks of 
“the Soviet form of democracy.” 
And the publicity on the jacket of 
the book contains the following sug- 
gestive sentences: 

“He says bluntly that Japan’s ex- 
ploitation of China was aided and 
abetted by the United States and 
Britain on condition that they re- 
ceive their share of the loot. He 
shows that all the Asiatic peoples 
are more interested in actual demo- 
cratic practices, such as the ones 
they can see in action across the 
Russian border, than they are in the 
fine theories of Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy which come coupled with ruth- 
less imperialism. . . . He inclines 
to support American newspaper- 
men who report that the only real 
democracy in China is found in 
Communist areas.” 


Mg. LATTIMORE was on the board 
of the magazine Amerasia, edited 
by Philip Jaffe, a man with many 
and notorious Communist front 
affiliations, from 1937 until 1941. 


The editors and some of the con- 
tributors to this magazine were ar- 
rested in 1945, charged with unau- 
thorized procurement and posses- 
sion of government documents. To 
anyone familiar with the sympa- 
thies and editorial policy of Amer- 
asia it would appear extremely 
improbable that any genuine anti- 
Communist would have been ad- 
mitted to its board. 

As editor of Pacific Affairs, organ 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Lattimore permitted the Soviet 
Council of Pacific Relations to veto 
at least one undesired article, gave 
a forum to a number of Soviet sym- 
pathizers as contributors and com- 
mitted himself editorially to the 
view that the Soviet sanguinary 
purges of the thirties were a tri- 
umph of democracy. Again rather 
strange activities on the part of an 
“anti-Communist.” 


I, a letter to Senator Tydings Lat- 
timore’s lawyers referred to his al- 
leged “unique ability to contribute 
to the fight against the spread of 


Communism in the Far East.” But 
here again his record is far from 
impressive. In a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the State Department 
(how much influence he exerted 
on various Officials there is, in the 
nature of things, hard to deter- 
mine) Lattimore urged the United 
States to get out of Korea, forget 
Japan’s potentialities as an ally in 
Asia, speed up recognition and 
trade with Communist China, cut 
loose from America’s European 
allies, Britain, France and the Neth- 
erlands, in the Orient. Just how 
this program would check the 
spread of Communism is a little 
hard to discern, although in Ordeal 
by Slander Lattimore, with no ex- 
cess modesty, suggests that if he 
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had had more influence the Com- 
munists would not now control 
China. 


Prennars the conclusive flop in 
Lattimore’s roles as “anti-Commu- 
nist” is to be found in an article 
which he published in The National 
Geographic magazine of December, 
1944. This is a description of a 
trip which he made to Eastern 
Siberia and other parts of the Far 
East with Henry Wallace, then 
Vice-President, John Carter Vincent 
of the State Department, and John 
Hazard. 

The itinerary included a visit to 
the port of Magadan and _ the 
Kolyma gold fields, one of the most 
notorious centers of Soviet slave 
labor. The horrors of the regime 


of forced labor there have been 
vividly described by people who 
have been released or who have 
escaped, both Russians and Poles. 
But one can read Lattimore’s arti- 
cle, which is on the record, which 
is not a matter of slander, or hear- 
say, or “smear,” without even find- 
ing a suggestion that anyone is in 
Kolyma by no will of his own. 

As a professed anti-Communist 
Mr. Lattimore, to use his own ex- 
pression about Senator McCarthy, 
falls very flat on his face. One 
would feel more sympathy for his 
“ordeal by slander” if he had 
shown somewhere in his writings 
just a trace of normal human sym- 
pathy for the innumerable victims 
of the Soviet ordeal,—by firing- 
squad and concentration camp. 


Ask 


By KATHARINE KENDALL 


Asx: 


Leave content, complacency 


O beggar soul! 
Your task 

Is deep desire. 
So ask. 


—- 


Demand your daily bread. 


Leave your customed ways 
O slothful soul! Search for the hidden gold. 


Too weak 
Your true desire. 
Then seek. 


 — 


Leave your dull timidity 


O wavering soul! 
No lock 

Can thwart desire. 
So knock. 


Assault the living Door. 





Books for Convertibles 


By DEBORAH WEBSTER 


Tuene are many books for con- 
verts; but books for “convertibles” 
are all too rare. THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p has treated such books be- 
fore, notably those of C. S. Lewis 
and of Dorothy Sayers. Another 
writer of the same galaxy rather 
suddenly is coming into .long-de- 
served appreciation: the late 
Charles Williams. 

I don’t know how to make a 
convert, but I am sure I know one 
way not to: the logical approach 
like that of the catechism, proceed- 
ing through all truth in order. This 
approach tempts us because we per- 
ceive the value and necessity of that 
order. But it is a good way to bore 
the possible convert beyond hope 
before we even catch his attention. 
That has to be caught through his 
imagination or intuition. 

St. Peter’s fishhook is apt to be 
some arresting idea. Perhaps your 
convertible reads somewhere that 
despair is not merely the greatest 
calamity but a sin. Surprised and 
challenged, he would like to learn 
more about the faith of which that 
statement is a part. Perhaps some- 
one, whether Chesterton or Charles 





Convertibles — potential converts. You 
have to take the convertible where he is; 
that often means he has a head start in the 
way of predispositions, especially an eager- 
ness to integrate and co-ordinate the intu- 
itions of truth he keeps having. 





Williams, gives him an inkling that 
purity is something more than sex- 
ual reticence or repression; that it 
is a kind of fiery single-mindedness. 
(Charles Williams’s heroines could 
all teach him something about 
that.) Perhaps he learns the phrase 
“baptism of desire,” and it opens 
his eyes, because he thought we 
were arrogantly exclusive. Perhaps 
he gets hold of something so pur- 
poseful and fundamental as “re- 
paration,” and that it means re- 
pair; that the object of our lives 
is to mend a broken world. 

Any such idea may germinate in 
his understanding. Not yet will it 
occur to him even remotely that 
this Church has for raison d’étre the 
most challenging body of truth that 
the world has ever known; one that 
has saved people’s sanity when the 
disasters of their time were like to 
unseat it; and more than that, one 


A year ago Deborah (Mrs. K. G. T.) Webster, herself a convert from Angli- 
canism, interpreted for us the work of Anglican Dorothy L. Sayers. 
She now explains the works of another Anglican, Charles Williams. 
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actually capable of saving the world. 
For the beginning, let us give these 
seeds a chance to fall into his mind. 


Ax obvious first step would be to 
give him some good Catholic litera- 
ture, of his own type. But a draw- 
back is that he may, not having a 
Catholic mind, miss the whole 
point. Brideshead Revisited, with 
its splendid realism that pulls no 
punches, was widely misunderstood 
by non-Catholics as indicating that 
obstacles confronting wellborn 
Catholics are insuperable. More- 
over, Catholics writing for one an- 
other naturally invoke all sorts of 
sanctions that to a non-Catholic 
sound meaningless. Therefore the 
books of “Anglo-Catholics,” Catho- 
lic in intention, may furnish an in- 
troduction he can accept. 

Williams wrote many works of 
various types. I shall speak only 
of his novels. T. S. Eliot in an intro- 
duction to one says they are the 
kind of books you would buy at a 
station bookstall to read on the 
train. They are; though they pre- 
suppose a certain amount (and 
perhaps kind) of gray matter in the 
reader. Their plots are the plots of 
thrillers. Needless to say, it is not 
their mere plots which constitute 
their value as “books for convert- 
ibles,” or for readers like (we hope) 
us. 


Ix 1930, War in Heaven came out. 
It is about the Holy Grail being dis- 
covered in an English parish church. 
Certain wicked men try to steal it to 
accomplish their own sinister de- 


signs. This book, though it has a 
shade too much melodrama (later 
outgrown) and for Catholics a cer- 
tain distortion of view, has the au- 
thentic Williams theme, the serious 
war between Good and Evil. 


All Hallow’s Eve was copyrighted 
eighteen years later, in 1948, three 
years after Williams’s untimely 
death. Clearly from the great in- 
crease in power there had been a 
long development between. Here 
the legendary motif is the medieval 
story of the devil’s hoping to coun- 
ter God’s Incarnation with an in- 
carnation of his own. He begets a 
child of a human woman—in the 
legend Merlin; Betty here—but is 
thwarted because someone _bap- 
tizes the baby. So when he sends 
her spirit out to accomplish his pur- 
poses, she eventually gets free and 
engages in high and lovely work 
instead. 

The other main characters in the 
book are two former schoolmates 
of hers, Lester and Evelyn, who 
have just been killed in a plane 
crash. Their subsequent adventures 
are interwoven with those of the 
living, especially Lester’s husband, 
and Betty, whom Evelyn had liked 
to torment at school. Possibly the 
most interesting part of the book 
is the study of Lester and Evelyn, 
and their continued integration or 
disintegration, inhabiting the Lon- 
don of the dead. 


Tue villain here is the devil him- 
self, masquerading as “the Clerk,” 
the leader of a false religion. He 
sends out two types of himself, one 
to Russia and the other to China. 
So Williams has the fun of making 
an ironic picture in contemporary 
terms: the British Foreign Office 
hopes that if these three great re- 
ligious leaders, who have such a 
following in the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and the East, 
are brought together, they may ac- 
complish a political unity trans- 
cending the United Nations. Need- 
less to say, these hopes are not real- 
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ized; but some of the implications 
give food for thought. 

Philosophically and theologically 
this book seems very close to us, 
with its balancing of assent and re- 
fusal; its study of escape from actu- 
ality toward nothingness; and its 
balancing study of courtesy as a 
positive good, a form of charity, 
and therefore always a tendency 
upward. There is an education in 
the way, and in the contexts, in 
which Williams uses words like 
courtesy, compassion, attention. 

I suppose our only difficulty with 
this book might be that he thinks 
of people as making further choice 
of direction after death, and we do 
not. But that is easy enough to ac- 
cept in a work of imagination, es- 
pecially since no one knows how 
much spiritual activity we may en- 
gage in during the so-called un- 
conscious period just before death. 
Even if such a period should last 
only a few seconds of our time, as 
in a plane crash, I imagine time 
might make little difference in the 
realm of spiritual activity; and ap- 
parent time might be measured by 
intensity of effort. So you might 
write an entire novel about a per- 
son’s spiritual assent or refusal 
during an auto accident. Inciden- 
tally such a novel could be powerful 
teaching against euthanasia. 


winter, in 1949, Many Dimen- 
sions came out. Here the mythical 
element is a Stone with supernat- 
ural powers. It is a little whitish 


gold-flecked cube marked with 
black characters, the Tetragramma- 
ton, the letters of the unspeakable 
name of God. Sir Giles Tumulty, 
the villain, has got it by bribing a 
member of a Persian family who 
have guarded it for centuries. Two 
more of the family pursue it to 


England. Tumulty is a thoroughly 
unscrupulous, foul-mouthed  ex- 
plorer and anthropologist of great 
learning, who wants to experiment 
with the holy thing. Naturally he 
does not care whose life and well- 
being he devastates in the process, 
and two of his by-products are hor- 
rifying. He is aided by a young 
financier, Reginald, whose one idea 
is to make money by the Stone. 

Besides the two Moslems (one dis- 
interested, one not), the defenders 
are Lord Arglay, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and his sec- 
retary, Chloe, who represents utter 
justice and utter, positive innocence, 
purity of mind. But they are solid 
real people, and one of the nicest 
things in the book is the very deli- 
cate growth of affection between 
them. You can not be quite sure 
whether it is going to be a “love 
story” or not. In the outcome it 
certainly is a love story, though by 
no means the usual kind. 


As fantasy it satisfies by its sheer 
realism, especially by what Pro- 
fessor John Livingston Lowes used 
to call “putting facts on their in- 
ferences.” For instance Lord Arglay 
realizes one philosophic difficulty 
about traveling backward in time 
which has a remarkable effect on 
the whole plot. Then as to the na- 
ture of the Stone, if it partakes so 
closely of the nature of God, it 
must have a sort of infinity. So for 
size, though it is small, it can be 
(impiously) divided, yet it never 
grows less, and each division is the 
same size and has the same char- 
acter, and characters. One _ is 
tempted to draw a cautious anal- 
ogy with the Sacred Host: no mat- 
ter how many separate wafers are 
distributed, each one is Christ 
whole and entire. 
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Again, Williams finds a surpris- 
ing solution to the dilemma of what 
it should weigh. He faces all these 
dilemmas instead of sidestepping 
them, and the result is a great air 
of probability. Of course it ought 
to seem probable, because the 
theme, values, and emotions are 
real. Lord Arglay and Chloe are 
really concerned, in Christian char- 
ity, to keep the unspeakable Sir 
Giles from torturing and ruining 
several innocent people. Chloe ac- 
tually loves the Stone, and is still 
more concerned to forestall impiety 
to it. 

In this book too there is the con- 
trast between people who want to 
make use of these foci of the Omnip- 
otent Will, as against pure-hearted 
people like Chloe who offer them- 
selves as instruments of that Will. 
It is noteworthy that those who 
go downward include not only the 
Faustlike, greedy, and obscene Sir 
Giles and the mercenary Reginald, 
but the comparatively harmless and 
futile Frank, who seems an ordi- 
nary, well-intentioned young man. 
The choice of self, the intention to 
use God and His universe for our 
own purposes, can be as damning 
in petty sins as in those on a grand 
scale. 







































































































































































P manure the best of all the novels 
is Descent Into Hell, also published 
in 1949. The heroine, Pauline, is a 
girl haunted by a Doppelganger, her 
double, her own self coming to meet 
her. She is in a state of nervous 
terror that might end in insanity. 
But she is saved by two things: 
her own integrity of purpose, which 
has given her the good habits of 
years; and the help of two people 
who have lived the life of the spirit 
longer than she, and understand 
some of its laws. One is her grand- 
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mother, whose powerful percep- 
tions are intensified because she is 
on the edge of death. One is a poet. 
They help her to discover that hey 
terror has something special for 
her, and is in fact “a terrible good,” 
realized in a magnificent denoue- 
ment. 

What Williams calls “the doc- 
trine of substituted love” must be 
one of the finest themes a novel ever 
had; and it is straight Christianity, 
understood by a poet. This book is 
perhaps the most satisfying of them 
all. But it is sustained on poetic 
heights, so it really could scare off 
a person who is shy of those heights. 
It might be better to let your con- 
vertible begin with one of the others 
and work up. 

This is a book that one is likely 
to reread as one does certain books 
of devotion or poetry, to integrate 
them as a solid part of one’s own 
make-up. It, and all of the novels, 
contribute to one’s conception of 
the Omnipotent. They tend to help 
one to feel, to realize as well as to 
know, that God’s way and plans and 
purposes may actually be more in- 
teresting and attractive and extra- 
ordinary than our own, something 
to seize and exult in, rather than 
a mere thwarting and “cross” to 
put up with. They make one feel 
not “resigned” but like saying, 
“Thy Will be done, hurrah!” You 
can see from that why they are 
an actual contribution to the war 
against hell. 


Less formidable, I should guess, 
to the novice is the newest volume, 
The Greater Trumps, of 1950. This 
I hope is off to a good start among 
Catholics, thanks to the surprised 
delight with which Father Leo J. 
Trese found himself drawn by it 
into the widening circle of Wil- 
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liams’s admirers. (Cf. his review 
of it in The Commweal, May 5, 
1950.) Being new to Williams, he 
was prepared to be bored by a 
mysterious set of Tarot fortune- 
telling cards and the great conflict 
over and through them during a 
Christmas house party on _ the 
Downs. He was not bored. 

Here once more the holy thing— 
holy as a focus of supernatural 
powers—is the prey of persons try- 
ing to use it for their own ends, and 
is defended by those who in their de- 
gree will themselves to be used. 
The cards correspond in turn to a 
set of tiny gold dancing figures, and 
they in turn to the Dance of Life, 
that oriental concept, which the 
Indian mystics call Lild or the Sport 
of God. Even the physical dance of 
life is a tremendous thing to con- 
template. If you see all life as a 
mighty dance in which trees spring 
up to slow hundred-foot fountains; 
and, slower rhythm yet, deep is- 
lands shift, shrug off the submerg- 
ing oceans, and stand at length as 
intricate mountain fastnesses—in 
the next millennium, who knows? 
to topple together?—if you see nat- 
ural life so, the view may be poetic, 
but it is strictly accurate. In- 
sight is not fantasy, but is seeing 
what is really there. As for the in- 
corporeal life, there too the dance 
is apparent but in faster tempo, the 
relation of soul with soul and of all 
to the Omnipotent. These are what 
Williams chronicles in The Greater 
Trumps. 


Hee again Williams champions 
spiritual purity. “Purity,” let us 
say, means freedom from sin of 
any kind. Non-Catholics sometimes 
feel that the constant Catholic re- 
iteration of “purity” — commonly 
taken, even by Catholics, alas, as 


solely sexual purity—is negative 
and cramping, an emphasis on de- 
nial rather than on the affirmation 
for the sake of which the denial is 
made. They perceive the inturned 
eye, anxiously watchful of one’s 
own failures, rather than turned 
outward in praise and enjoyment of 
God, and delight and sharing in 
His dancing world. But ultimately, 
doesn’t sin boil down to the one sin 
of self-worship? Deifying oneself 
and one’s own purposes and grati- 
fications: which, however excellent 
in themselves, must not receive “the 
supreme worship due to God alone.” 
Purity of motive is rare (as 
Williams indicates occasionally in 
his finest, most disinterested char- 
acter in this book); for instance, it 
is a pretty shrewd test of an author 
to demand that he write only to 
present truth and glorify God, not at 
all for his own prestige; as even 
the not too self-abasing Milton 
knew when he called fame, “the 
last infirmity of noble minds.” 


‘To contrary of self-worship is to 
adore God’s will, and therefore to 
give one’s life to accomplishing it. 
This surrender is the mainspring of 
Williams’s best character in The 
Greater Trumps, and is being learn- 
ed with ardor by the young heroine. 
Precisely this is lacking (ironic sit- 
uation) in her lover, and in other 
seekers of the Tarots; yet some 
glimmerings of it do begin to ap- 
pear surprisingly in the pettish 
father, whom one might have 
thought furthest from the center. 
But then, the idea of vicarious 
atonement is strong in this book; 
and “substituted love” can achieve 
surprising effects. After all, the 
father too was “a blundering ser- 
vant of Love.” 

This book also is full of luminous 
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paragraphs which seem to sum up 
certain aspects of life, or suddenly 
bring you into its secrets. 


W nusans’s central themes, then— 
and one must be captious indeed 
not to call them Catholic themes— 
are these: First, that we are set in 
the midst of a real and grave con- 
flict between Good and Evil, and 
that the great unseen protagonists 
are personal. (Is this the Christian 
cosmogony?) A convertible with 
any tendency to imagine that the 
forces of Evil might be personal and 
full of intention will get a great 
boost from books like these. They 
cannot appropriately be called dead- 
serious, but they certainly are live- 
serious. 

Again, that those warring for 
Good have helpers and guardians, 
seen and unseen, whether or not 
separated from them by place and 
time. (Is this the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints, and of the 
angels?) Anyone who saw T. S. 
Eliot’s Cocktail Party will recog- 
nize Williams’s influence in this re- 
gard. The Communion of Saints is 
what Williams’s “doctrine of sub- 
stituted love” amounts to in our 
terminology—that and the Atone- 
ment. You can see how it might 
help a convertible if he discovered 
that an idea he fell in love with in 
a story was a basic dogma of the 
actual Church. 

Yet again, that by successive acts 


of choice we determine our direc- 
tion; though sometimes a person’s 
circumstances are so adverse that 
he has little leeway for good choice, 
little occasion for love, and in this 
case much failure may be condoned 
in him. (Is this the doctrine of free 
will in a set of conditioning circum- 
stances?) That there is a deep 


divergence between those who wish 
to exploit the power of the Al- 
mighty and those who offer them- 
selves to serve its purposes. 


—_ are not all the Catholic 
ideas in Williams, but they give a 
fair sample. 

These books are true because, 
and in so far as, they are Catholic; 
should we say Catholic because they 
are true? But these writers—Wil- 
liams, C. S. Lewis, T. S. Eliot, Miss 
Sayers—are only Catholic “in some 
way,” perhaps by baptism of desire. 
What they have in Anglicanism 
purposes to be Catholic, and is the 
Catholic approach as far as it goes. 
What it lacks is wholeness. Who- 
ever has seen a total eclipse of the 
sun knows that for the moment of 
totality the great corona flames 
forth in all directions. If the eclipse 
lacks never so little of. totality, 
there is no corona at all; it is only 
an “annular” eclipse, with a single 
jewel of light at one side like the 
gem in a ring. We as Catholics 
have the corona, and it is our busi- 
ness to show that in our books. 





Court-Martial Conversion 


























T uz Y.M.C.A. car was standing 
at the entrance of my barracks 
building as I came out. Little did 
I realize on that sunny autumn 
morning of 1917 that it would soon 
whirl me away to become involved 
in one of the most tragic dramas 
in the history of the United States 
Army. 

The Y.M.C.A. secretary was lean- 
ing against the hood of the car and 
straightened up as I approached 
him. 

“Are you the Catholic chaplain?” 
he asked, and when I nodded af- 
firmatively, he said: “I’m from Fort 
Sam. There’s a soldier dying in the 
prison ward of Fort Sam Houston 
Base Hospital and he’s asking for 
a priest. I was directed over here to 
find you, and I'll be glad to take 
you down immediately.” 

That was how I started a minis- 
tration that ended with the death of 
nineteen soldiers on the scaffold, 
and the commitment to prison of 
ninety-eight others for terms rang- 
ing from two years to life imprison- 
ment. Only once before, as far as I 
can learn, was such punishment on 


By M. M. HoFFMAN 


so grand a scale meted out by the 
United States Army. 

That was in the second year of 
the Civil War, when on December 
26, 1862, thirty-eight members of 
the Sioux Indian tribe were hanged 
at Mankato, Minnesota. The two in- 
stances paralleled each other in sev- 
eral ways: the proceedings in both 
were carried out by the military in 
consequence of murders and in- 
surgence during a great national 
emergency—war; in both, the exe- 
cution was wrought on minority 
races, at Fort Sam Houston, on 
Negroes, at Mankato, on Indians; 








The Catholic angle, never before touched 
upon, of a tragic incident in our history is 
given us by one of the actors in that drama, 
Right Rev. Msgr. M. M. Hoffman. He is a 
veteran of both World Wars, a Colonel in 
the Chaplains’ Reserve Corps, and presently 
pastor of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Dyers- 
ville, Iowa. Msgr. Hoffman was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Loras College, Dubuque, 
for ten years, is the author of several books 
on the Catholic history of the Northwest. 
and a contributor to many magazines. 
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of the Negroes, I was fortunate to 
receive seventeen of those con- 
demned to death into the Catholic 
Church, while at Mankato the 
celebrated “blackrobe,” Father Au- 
gustin Ravoux, baptized and re- 
ceived into the Church thirty of the 
Sioux Indian victims. 












































Urox my arrival at the base hos- 
pital I was taken up to the barred- 
window section known as _ the 
prisoners’ ward. There on his cot 
in a steel-barred cell at the door 
of which stood two guards with 
loaded rifles, was a Negro soldier 
apparently dying of pneumonia. 
The guards moved away when, af- 
ter a few words of sympathy, I 
asked the gasping sufferer a few 
questions: Did he believe in God 
and Christ, His Son? Was he ever 
baptized? Did he practice any faith? 
He thought he had been baptized; 
he knew little about any creed but 
was now anxious to make his peace 
with God. 

After a short instruction and af- 
ter making an act of sorrow with 
him for our sins, I both condition- 
ally baptized and absolved him. 
Then, completing the prayers for 
the dying with him, I left, but on 
my return some time later I anoint- 
ed him with the sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction. 

When I called the next morning, 
I found to my astonishment that the 
patient’s condition had made a 
rapid change for the better. The 
soldier begged me for “some more 
of those soothin’ oils” to which he 
attributed his improvement. I 
learned that one of the guards, a 
devout Irish lad from Brooklyn, 
had been the one to send the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary to bring me to 
the bedside of the prisoner who he 
thought was dying. 
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It was during one of my succeed- 

ing visits to the now rapidly con- 
valescing soldier for the purpose of 
instructing him in his new faith, 
that he suddenly turned to me and 
pleaded somewhat to this effect: 
“Chaplain, I wish that you would 
call on my friends over in the cav- 
alry guardhouse. God knows they 
need your help. I’m afraid some 
of them are going to swing from a 
scaffold for what they are now be- 
ing tried by a court-martial, and 
they’ll be glad to have you prepare 
them for the faith.” I learned, for 
the first time in detail, why this 
prisoner—let us call him Grant— 
and all his friends were being tried. 

It is now thirty-three years since 
those events took place, and my 
memory, although refreshed by 
some notes taken during that time 
and still in my possession, may be 
somewhat faulty, but in general, I 
believe that what I relate is quite 
correct. 

A battalion of the 24th Infantry, 
a regiment of regular infantry com- 
posed of Negroes, was encamped 
near Houston, Texas, in the sum- 
mer of 1917, and some of its mili- 
tary police had become embroiled 
in a series of clashes with the white 
policemen of the city. On August 
23rd, as a result of a fight in which 
several Negro soldiers were severe- 
ly handled, about one hundred and 
twenty of their comrades raided 
their ammunition tent, seized their 
carbines, and entered the city. 

In the ensuing riot, fifteen per- 
sons were killed and many wound- 
ed, twelve of them seriously. Most 
of the victims were innocent by- 
standers, and one of them—whose 
killing was extremely cruel — was 
Captain Joseph Mattes of the IIli- 
nois 2nd Field Artillery. The riot- 
ers returned to camp, where they 
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were placed under arrest and a 
large number of them were sent to 
San Antonio, three hundred miles 
away, and incarcerated in the Fort 
Sam Houston cavalry guardhouse. 


I, was there I found them, some 
sixty-five of them, when, comply- 
ing with Grant’s request, I immedi- 
ately galloped over to the prison. 
The captain of the guard assured 
me that I was most welcome to 
visit the prisoners, particularly so 
because no one had hitherto ven- 
tured to call on them. He opened 
the door of the guardroom, and 
there I saw an iron stairway lead- 
ing down into a large dungeon-like 
hall filled with iron-barred cells in 
which the prisoners at the moment 
were bunking. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” said the 
captain, seeing me stop in some be- 
wilderment at the scene. “T’ll send 
the guards down and bring them 
all out at the bottom of the steps 
and you can speak to them from 
the stairs.” In a moment I found 
myself gazing down with diffidence 
—or was it trepidation?—at a sea 
of black faces staring up at me with 
wide and expectant eyes. 

I was a young and inexperienced 
chaplain, and I was acutely con- 
scious of my ignorance of any esprit 
that might motivate a group of 
Negro soldiery. 

I told them of my visits with their 
comrade, Grant, of his recovery, of 
his message to them. I alluded as 
tactfully as possible to the grave 
mortal danger that many of them 
were in, and asked if I could be of 
any help or consolation to them. 
Could I give any of them the in- 
structions I was giving to Grant— 
in fact, at this fateful time, could 
1 instruct them in order to receive 
them into the Church? If any one 


wished to take this step, let him 
raise his hand. 

In an instant, the hand of every 
soldier shot into the air. I had 
hoped that at least one or two would 
be receptive to my suggestion. But 
now I stood there fairly aghast— 
what a mob—were they sincere? 
The look of almost anxious appeal 
on the face of very man there re- 
assured me. I had a flashing vision 
of Francis Xavier, and thought of 
his mass conversions in Indonesia 
and Japan, until I glanced behind 
me and saw the grinning captain. 
“From now on it’s your baby, Fa- 
ther,” he chuckled. 

From then on I visited the cav- 
alry guardhouse as often as my 
duties at nearby Camp Travis per- 
mitted me. I brought penny cate- 
chisms and pamphlets, and then 
discovered to my dismay that some 
of the poor fellows could not read. 
I tried to teach them prayers. I 
brought blessed medals and tiny 
crucifixes, and felt compelled to 
warn them that these objects were 
merely devotional and not to be re- 
garded as talismans like rabbits’ 
feet. I called on them in their cells, 
and of course, I brought them ciga- 
rettes and smoking tobacco, which 
I had obtained from the Y. M. C. A. 
and K. of C. huts. 


T secax to entertain doubts about 
the effectiveness of my instructions. 
There was a Josephite priest, a Fa- 
ther Thomas Kane, an experienced 
missionary among the Negroes, who 
was the pastor of two colored con- 


gregations in San Antonio. I in- 
vited him one day to accompany me 
to the guardhouse and to address 
the unfortunate lads there. His 
talk was simple, direct, almost 
childlike in its homeliness. But I 
noticed how keenly interested the 
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prisoners were in his little sermon; 
and then I realized that I had al- 
ways been too theologically verbose 
with the poor fellows, too erudite. 

From then on I threw all learned 
phrases to the winds, and became 
almost naively simple in my future 
instructions. After some maneuver- 
ing with the military authorities, I 
was able to secure permission for 
the members of Father Kane’s 
Women’s Sodality to visit the 
prison on Sunday afternoons, when 
they brought the doomed men cakes 
and cookies, pamphlets and rosa- 
ries, and an incredible amount of 
cheer and consolation. 

Because of the gigantic events 
taking place in Europe and because 
of the martial excitement of our na- 
tion now plunged into the World 
War, little or no attention was paid 
in the press ‘to the trial of the 
Houston rioters. But as the trial 


was daily drawing ever closer to its 
end, those few of us associated with 
the prisoners were oppressed with 


a growing 
tragedy. 

I attended a few sessions of the 
trial which was held in the old Fort 
Sam Houston chapel. There sat 
the prisoners in eight rows of about 
eight men each, drawn and serious 
of mien, sweating in the warmth 
of the chapel, their hair cropped 
short, their brows glistening in the 
sunlight as it streamed through the 
chapel windows, their eyeballs 
white and prominent in their faces 
as they gazed at the judge advo- 
cates and the general court. 

The court, composed of senior 
officers of the Southern Depart- 
ment, sat on a low stage, if I recall 
correctly, in front of the altar, giv- 
ing the entire setting an aura of re- 
ligiosity. Officers of the 24th In- 
fantry were questioned; witnesses 


sense of impending 


paraded in and out; the testimony 
droned on monotonously but re- 
lentlessly to its end. 


Usvaty at the end of each day’s 
session, a battalion of infantry with 
loaded rifles escorted the prisoners 
to the parade grounds. There the 
infantrymen formed a_ hollow 
square inside of which the Negroes 
in handcuffed pairs, were briskly 
marched about for a half-hour be- 
fore being returned to their cells. I 
marched back with them one eve- 
ning to the guardhouse and con- 
ferred seriously with the officer of 
the day and the captain of the 
guard, and both of them agreed 
with me that the verdict was about 
ready to be published. We believed 
that some prisoners would certain- 
ly be condemned to death, and the 
captain promised to inform me of 
their identities as soon as he 
learned them. I wanted to devote 
my entire care and attention to 
these doomed men, to baptize them 
and to prepare them for their death. 

Shortly after this I stumbled in- 
to my old friend, Chaplain Bate- 
man, at the camp headquarters. 
Chaplain Cephas C. Bateman was a 
remarkable man. He was at this 
lime the senior chaplain in service 
in the United States Army. A Bap- 
list minister, he had spent over 
twenty-five years on active duty in 
various parts of the world, and held 
the grade of major which in those 
days was indeed a high rank for a 
chaplain. 

When I and several other newly 
commissioned chaplains arrived at 
Camp Travis, we were assigned to 
his tutelage and from him we heard 
a series of highly informative lec- 
tures on the work of the army chap- 
lain. 

Chaplain Bateman looked me over 
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after taking my salute. “Young 
man,” he said, “in the course of my 
visits around the camps I went over 
yesterday to the Fort Sam cav- 
ulry guardhouse. I saw all the 
prisoners there and talked to them. 
What was my surprise when in 
answer to one of my questions 
every man-jack of them there de- 
clared he was a Catholic! Now, 
Hoffman, let me tell you one thing: 
down in this part of the South 
whenever you find a Negro who is 
not a Baptist or a Methodist, it’s a 
sign that some white man has been 
fooling with him. And in this case 
| think I know who this white man 
is.” I noticed the smile concealed 


behind his beard and saw the 
twinkle in his eyes. 

He put his hand on my shoulder. 
“You’re doing a good job there. I 
learned that you were the only man 
who has ever taken a special inter- 


est in those poor fellows. Keep at 
it—the field is yours, and they need 
all the help that you can give 
them!” 

Naturally I felt proud that eve- 
ning and was grateful to Provi- 
dence. But—the next morning! I 
was walking over to the corral for 
my horses when I saw a newsboy 
come dashing down the street. “Ex- 
tra! Extra!” he shouted. “All about 
the hanging of the thirteen Houston 
rioters! Hanged this morning on 
the Salado Creek!” Incredible, I 
thought, as I rushed over to buy a 
paper. It was too true. Almost 
stealthily they had been taken out 
and hanged at dawn one hundred 
yards from the soldiers’ swimming 
pool on the Salado Creek. 

Their names were listed: Nesbitt 
and Corporal Baltimore, who had 
been brutally beaten by the police 
just before the Houston riot erupt- 
ed, and Corporal Snodgrass and 


Divine and Hawkins and all the 
rest of the lads. I mounted my 
horse and rode down to the Salado 
Creek almost in a daze, and saw 
some white prisoners still tamping 
down and finishing off the graves, 
and I counted them — thirteen 
graves. I wheeled about and gal- 
loped straight over to Fort Sam 
Houston and the guardhouse. 


6“ 

Way didn’t you tell me?” I cried 
when I saw the captain of the 
guard. He knew what I meant. 

“Chaplain, I swear to God that I 
didn’t know a thing about it until 
I walked in here this morning,” he 
explained. “We certainly wanted 
you to attend the condemned men 
but we were kept in ignorance. The 
prison officer received an order at 
midnight signed by the command- 
ing general to turn over the pris- 
oners. The quartermaster, I learned, 
had already sent out carpenters to 
the Salado Creek and they worked 
all night putting up the scaffolds. 
Everything was done as secretly as 
possible and it’s only this morning 
that the full news has been made 
public.” 

Later that day I heard other de- 
tails from a Mr. Donovan, the un- 
dertaker’s assistant, who also in 
strict confidence had been called up 
at midnight by the military authori- 
ties and been told to bring out thir- 
teen coffins to the Salado Creek. He 
informed me that a Negro minister 
had been summoned from San An- 
tonio, and when in front of their 
gallows the doomed men were in- 
vited to pray with him, only one 
stepped forward; but the remain- 
ing twelve refused, declaring that 
they had already been prepared for 
death by the Catholic chaplain. 
“And the peculiar thing is that they 
must have been Catholics,” he add- 
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ed in surprise, “because when we 
placed their bodies in the coffins, 
each one had scapulars or medals 
or rosaries on his clothing.” He 
looked at me questioningly. 

“Yes,” I said. “They had the 
baptism of desire.” 


‘Tm court-martial trials went on, 
almost day after day, over in the 
post chapel. Penalties were meted 
out. Forty-one of the Negroes were 
sentenced to life imprisonment, a 
few others to shorter terms. An- 
other group of the Houston rioters 
who hitherto had been confined at 
Fort Bliss was brought to the Fort 
Sam Houston cavalry guardhouse 
for the trials. It soon became evi- 
dent that some of these prisoners 
without any doubt would also be 
condemned to death. 

Meanwhile, the reaction of the 
press and the general public to the 
secret mass execution of the Negro 
soldiers began to be heard. “High- 
handed and rash military justice,” 
was one of the terms used. Some 
Southerners advanced the thought 
that Northern army officers were 
not the best judges of Negro male- 
factions. 

Probably as a result of these dis- 
cussions, President Woodrow Wil- 
son, as commander-in-chief, pro- 
hibited at this time the execution of 
any American soldiers, except in 
General Pershing’s expeditionary 
forces, without a Washington re- 
view of death sentences of courts- 
martial. This was doubly welcome 
news to me since it meant that the 
identity of those sentenced to be 
hanged could be learned during the 
review and a considerable time be- 
fore their execution. 

And so, exactly, did things turn 
out. Five more of the rioters were 
condemned to death. While their 


sentences were forwarded to Wash- 
ington for review, these five pris- 
oners were confined in special cells 
at the cavalry guardhouse, and to 
these unfortunate men I henceforth 
devoted most of my time without 
however neglecting the others. 

Somewhat more was published 
now in the press about the trial, and 
in fact it was becoming, in a small 
way at least, une affaire célébre. 
About the beginning of March, 
1918, President Wilson was urged 
by a committee representing the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People to ex- 
tend clemency to the five Negro sol- 
diers for the part they had played 
in the Houston riot. 

He was also requested to review 
the forty-one life imprisonment sen- 
tences which had been issued by 
the court-martial the previous De- 
cember. Thousands of signatures 
from both white and colored peo- 
ple were attached to these petitions. 


Tue weeks passed on and I had 
about completed the instructions of 
the five condemned men in predis- 
posing them for their reception in- 
to the Church when suddenly the 
orders were issued for the imme- 
diate departure of my unit. I called 
up Father Kane, the Josephite, and 
with him made my final visit to the 
cavalry guardhouse both in order to 
place the five doomed prisoners un- 
der his special care and in order to 
bid farewell to them and to the 
other prisoners. : 

Young as I was it was still nat- 
ural that I should have developed a 
strong paternal-like affection for 
the five lads who had placed all 
their trust and confidence in me. 1 
had hoped to be able to accompany 
them when they walked to the gal- 
lows but Providence had disposed 
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otherwise. Our farewell to one an- 


other was, of course, a keenly sad. 


alfair. The two youngest men put 
their heads on my shoulders and 
sobbed with grief and terror, and I 
am not ashamed to admit that my 
tears mingled with theirs. 

Later, while at the front in 
France, I received a long letter from 
Father Kane describing their last 
hours. He had been with them at 
their execution and they had asked 
him to send their final greetings to 
me. Resigned to their fate, they had 
died, every one of them, like brave 
Christian men. 

A short time afterward, another 
of the prisoners, Pvt. William D. 
Bonne, was hanged—the nineteenth 
and last to suffer the death penalty 
for the Houston riot. One prisoner 
had killed himself. Almost two 
score others besides those whom I 
have already mentioned were sent 
to Fort Leavenworth with prison 
terms of various lengths. 


| proved fortunate indeed for a 
number of the convicted Negro riot- 
ers that after the execution of the 
first group of thirteen all death 
sentences were by order of Presi- 
dent Wilson remanded to Wash- 
ington for his personal review. For 
due to his clemency ten more pris- 
oners who had been condemned to 
death by the courts-martial had 
their lives spared. 

In his review of the trials, pub- 
lished in the press about the time 
the last of the soldiers were hanged, 
and which trials he characterized 
as “thorough and searching investi- 
gations,” “fair,” “just,” evincing 
“no legal mistakes,” Mr. Wilson 


stated: “The review which I have 
been called upon to make... . in- 
volves death penalties imposed up- 
on sixteen persons. Of these I have 
affirmed six, because the persons in- 
volved were found guilty by plain 
evidence of having deliberately and 
brutally . . . murdered peaceful 
civilians. The remaining ten death 
sentences I have commuted to life 
imprisonment for the reason that, 
while deeply engaged in this riotous 
mutiny, the men involved are not 
shown by the record personally and 
directly to have caused the death of 
designated individuals.” 

Of the subsequent fates of the 
surviving prisoners with whose 
hopes and fears, indeed, with whose 
lives, my own for a while had been 
so closely united, I know little or 
nothing, except of one. He, whom I 
have referred to as “Grant” in this 
recital and whose expected death 
from pneumonia had been the occa- 
sion of my involvement in the tragic 
drama enacted at Fort Sam Houston 
over three decades ago, had been 
one of those committed to the disci- 
plinary barracks at Leavenworth. I 
corresponded with him when I re- 
turned from France and I rejoiced 
with him when, a couple of years 
later, he and a number of his friends 
were released from prison through 
the pardon of President Warren G. 
Harding. He came north, entered 
the railway service where for years 
he worked efficiently as a porter, 
and has recently retired. I am 
happy to state that he is regarded 
by all who live near him and know 
him well as a good American neigh- 
bor and a splendid Christian gentle- 
man. 





The Religious Life 


By Jack CusICckK 


Since the beginning of time man 
has always looked upon death as 
the greatest of all evils, and this in 
spite of the fact that he insists he 
believes in a just and merciful God, 
and in a life hereafter. 

For all his declarations of faith, 
however, he will struggle to the 
bitter end to postpone that somber 
voyage which will usher him into 
that blissful life of which he so 
confidently speaks. 

Being convinced that he has or- 
dered his life well, that he has been 
kind and generous and properly 
considerate of his fellow man, he 
will acknowledge that he is without 
question deserving of a reward in 
heaven, but he is terrified at the 
very thought of going forth to re- 
ceive it. In a word, he has devoted 
his life to making himself worthy 
of a gift which, in the end, he is far 
from willing to accept. 

If his attitude in this matter 
seems to be opposed to common 
sense, it is no more so than some 
of the views he holds concerning 
the nature of the gift itself. 


As for myself, the whole idea of 
heaven and of a life hereafter so 
staggers my imagination that, try 
as I may, I am unable to form even 


the vaguest notion of such phe- 
nomena. The result of my effort to 
visualize heaven is a too palpably 
clumsy matter even to try to put in- 
to writing. 

On the other hand, many of my 
friends have information concern- 
ing the celestial home, its various 
departments and accouterments, 
which is only slightly less definite 
than the facts they have concern- 
ing their own homes here on earth. 

But considered in relation to the 
people who hold them, some of the 
concepts of heaven which have been 
disclosed to me are a trifle hard to 
understand. 


O xe lady, for instance, believes 
that in heaven there will be beau- 
tiful music and singing at all times, 
that she will again meet all her 
friends and, “We'll all be awfully 
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scared.” And, of course, there’ll be 
the gates of pearl and streets of 
gold. This, then, is the reward for 
which she is striving. 

_It would be a rare person indeed 
whose disinterestedness in music 
matched that of this lady. She has 
never attended a concert, and when 
more or less obliged to listen to the 
symphony on the radio — because 
someone else had tuned it in—her 
only comment was, “Same old thing 
over and over again.” 

She regards classical singers as 
“silly,” and says: “They make me 
tired with their screaming all the 
lime.” To my knowledge she has 
never tuned in a radio program 
solely for her own listening pleas- 
ure, and when she does allow her- 
self to be persuaded to listen with 
the rest of the family, the program 
is no sooner started than she de- 
cides she has to make an altogeth- 
er inconsequential telephone call, 
write a note to the milkman, see if 
water has been left running, or that 
good old stand-by, see if burglars 
are in the basement. Nor is her 
apathy reserved only for those who 
practice the higher forms of the 
musical art. Frank Sinatra _ will 
never know the burglaries he has 
thwarted in this home simply by 
singing a song on the radio. Actu- 
ally, this lady has no interest what- 
soever in music. 


Tx prospect of seeing her friends 
in heaven would hardly seem at- 
tractive, for certainly she makes no 
effort to see them here. She neither 
visits them nor is visited by them, 
not because she is an unpleasant 
person — quite the contrary — but 
because she has no interest in them. 

That streets of gold would appeal 
to her is open to question; walking 
for its own sake is not her idea of 


pleasure, but maybe this is due to 
the plain old asphalt streets we 
have here in the city. 

She was unable to say exactly 
why she believed she would like 
things in heaven which she thor- 
oughly dislikes here. 


Anorne lady felt that heaven 
would be filled with trees and 
flowers of indescribable beauty, and 
in speaking of it, a far-away look 
came into her eyes, so deeply moved 
was she at the thought of such 
grandeur. 

It is a matter of a ten-minute 
walk from her home to one of the 
most beautiful parks in this coun- 
try, but I have never known her to 
spend an hour there enjoying its 
beauty. She feels, too, that in the 
hereafter there will be no need for 
such plebeian activities as eating 
and sleeping, but to suppose this 
lady’s interest in food to be negligi- 
ble would be a colossal error; and 
the outlook for the sleeping pill in- 
dustry would be dismal indeed if 
everyone slept as soundly as she 
does. 

She went on to explain, with com- 
mendable logic, that the reason we 
will require no food in heaven is 
that we will have no_ bodies. 
“Everyone will wear a white robe,” 
she said, “and just go floating 
around.” ; 

Just how one who has no body 
will go about getting into a white 
robe is not quite clear to her. (Had 
Gautama Buddha thought of it, he 
might have included that in his 
“Questions Which Tend Not to 
Edification.”) And while everyone 
would be just floating around, she 
felt reasonably certain that the 
streets of gold would be there, as 
advertised, useless though they 
might be. 
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EN have different ideas. They 
are not so sure about the music 
and they see little advantage, save 
that of novelty, in the streets of 
gold. A heaven in which they had 
“absolutely nothing to worry about” 
seemed most desirable. A few 
flowers would be all right, and a 
little music now and again—not to 
be overdone, though—but they felt 
they could manage without the 
singing. 

A life in which there was abso- 
lutely nothing to worry about would 
be a life with no meaning. But let 
us postulate the existence of a man 
living such a life. What would his 
life be like? He wakes up in the 
morning, or any other time; it 
does not matter when; having noth- 
ing to worry about he is responsible 
to no one—and what does he think 
about? Getting up? Certainly not. 
Why should he get up? Does he 
think about breakfast? Why should 
he; his health will not be impaired. 
He need not eat breakfast or any 
other meal. He need not call his 
wife, go to work, visit a friend, see 
his dentist, pay a bill, read the 
newspaper, correct his children, go 
to a funeral—he need do none of 
these things; he has nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, to worry about. 

The fact is: man’s interests in 
life cause his worries; to take them 
away is to deprive him of the driv- 
ing force which impels many of his 
thoughts, words and actions. That 
he should long for a heaven from 
which everything that is meaning- 
ful to him has been removed is, to 
me, incomprehensible. 


I; we are to take our own word 
for it, a procedure of questionable 
intelligence, we are striving for life 
everlasting in a heaven laden with 
things which on earth we regard as 


unsatisfactory, and sometimes as 
downright objectionable. We ap- 
pear to believe that while Provi- 
dence presupposes on our part a 
capacity for music and an interest 
in matters horticultural far in ex- 
cess of what the facts would seem 
to justify, somehow or other we are 
going to be supremely happy about 
the whole thing. 

The very poverty of the average 
adult’s concept of heaven — a 
schoolboy could invent better— 
should teach him above all else a 
lesson in humility. We, the discern- 
ing, the critical, the intolerant, who 
find fault with the world and all 
that is in it; who scoff at it, look 
down upon it and despair of it 
must, in the final analysis, admit 
that some of us are not mechani- 
cally capable of even imagining a 
better world. 

Something should and could be 
done. 

We might well leave the hereafter 
to its own devices and begin by con- 
centrating on the matter in hand. 
Why not try to make a _ better 
world of this one? 


Mi aw years ago, I wrote a weekly 
radio program for which I had 
chosen as a setting with startling 
originality, I thought, a southern 


plantation. This of course called 
for the services of a colored quar- 
tette. Many colored people have 
a kind of genius for uttering monu- 
mental truths, and often with an 
astonishing economy of language. 
I have never forgotten one of our 
quartette’s favorite spirituals. It was 
called, “Everybody That’s Talkin’ 
*Bout Heaven Ain’t Goin’ There.” 
If our efforts to visualize a heaven 
that even approximates reasonable- 
ness must be counted out, it isn’t 
our fault. “What needs attention is 
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the fact that so many of us, be- 
cause we hold a concept of heaven 
at all, regard the mere holding of 
it as the ultimate that can be ex- 
pected of us; as if holding it relieves 
us of all responsibility for what 
goes on in the world around us. 

Many of us acknowledge that there 
is a God and that there is a heaven, 
and then, having made these hand- 
some concessions, we settle down 
comfortably and embrace the agree- 
able theory that we are “saved,” 
and thereafter wallow in that classic 
of all hypocrisies: that the ultimate 
good is to sit back and endure, 
rather than attempt to correct, 
evil. 


Tus psychological aim of each of 
the world’s eight great religions is 
corrective. The word “corrective” 
is here understood to mean the en- 
couragement of more humane, 
more benevolent feelings on the 
part of man for his fellow man; 
thus, to regard the enduring of evil 
as an ethical religious concept is 
ridiculous. The established re- 
ligions teach not only a belief in 
God, but a code of personal conduct 
through which man is required to 
demonstrate his belief by the per- 
formance of humane acts, as means 
of salvation. 

It would seem, then, that some- 
thing more is expected of us than 
a convenient willingness to endure 
evil. We may be expected to cor- 
rect at least some of it. 


Te correction of evil does not 
necessarily consist in shoving one’s 
religious views down another per- 
son’s throat; he is no more willing 
to accept yours than you are to ac- 


cept his. There is involved in this 
procedure a highly controversial 
moral issue, a question of your 


right to take such steps at all. We 
have all met religious neurotics who 
go about “selling” their religion 
with an aggressiveness worthy of a 
used car dealer, but such tactics are 
insupportable and on the whole do 
nothing to further the cause of re- 
ligion. Many of these zealots, for 
all their energetic soul saving, as 
they put it, lay the foundation up- 
on which is heaped much unjust 
criticism of religion in general, 
their own in particular. 

In speaking of religion, one hesi- 
tates to use so materialistic a phrase 
as “practical value,” but since the 
term is so commonly used in our 
appraisals of almost everything 
else, its use may be pardoned here. 
Religion does have a_ practical 
value; one that can be, and often 
is, demonstrated. It is an unfor- 
tunate circumstance that this fact 
is not better realized. 


| _— the ancient Greeks down to 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, it has 
been the custom of some philoso- 
phers to brand that which they can- 
not explain as false or worthless, 
even harmful. I have only the 
greatest admiration for these mas- 
ters of the queen of sciences, still 
I am not insensible of the fact that 
philosophers in general are not re- 
markable for explaining anything. 
In his book Ecce Homo—this work 
might be called a partial auto- 
biography — Nietzsche calls atten- 
tion again and again to his utter 
contempt for Christianity. He feels 
quite justified in assuring his read- 
ers that everything pertaining to 
Christianity is false; that religion is 
at best a feeble device by means of 
which the weak are able to prey up- 
on the strong, and that the whole 
Christian ideal is absurd and mean- 
ingless. He asserts that even at the 
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tender age of thirteen the idea of 
God struck him as naive, not to say 
preposterous. 

It is hard to see how Nietzsche, 
or any one else for that matter, 
could with any degree of reason- 
ableness, arrive at such a conclu- 
sion. Immanuel Kant, his com- 
patriot and predecessor, based his 
Critique of Pure Reason on the 
premise that without experience 
there can be no knowledge. It 
should be mentioned that Nietzsche 
had nothing but contempt for “Old 
Kant,” as he called him, still it 
would seem that even so reckless a 
spirit would hesitate to denounce 
religion without first having had 
some mature religious experience. 
And this, mind, from a man who 
regarded himself as “a psychologist 
who has not his peer.” 


-™ then, we have the incredi- 


ble spectacle of a man denouncing 
a Christian morality of which he 
had had no experience, in favor of a 
pagan immorality of which he had 
had no experience either, since the 
latter existed only in his imagina- 
tion. Odd, too, is the fact thal 
when he was ready to give his mes- 
sage to the world, he fashioned it 
into poetry for us to hear from the 
lips of his wonderful Zarathustra. 
This is so unlike the psychologists 
who are always at such pains to 
make themselves readily under- 
standable. But the beauty of Zara- 
thustra’s words will live while there 


are books, for Nietzsche was a 
philologist of the first water, and 
an incomparable writer. It is idle 
to deny, as so many do, that 
Nietzsche was a genius; the trouble 
was that he hated people. The 
only thing that he admired that 
comes to me at the moment was the 
climate of Turin. Everything else 
in the world needed changing. 


Axrnover he was primarily a 
inedical Doctor, Sigmund Freud is 
regarded by many as a _ philoso- 
pher, and as an avowed enemy of 
Christianity. His attitude, however, 
is not comparable to Nietzsche’s 
for Freud was merely a_ nonbe- 
liever, while Nietzsche made hating 
Christianity his life’s work. 
Science can point to no more 
brilliant mind than that of Freud— 
had he chosen to regard himself as 
“a psychologist who has not his 
peer” few would have argued the 
point—yet for all his almost terri- 
fying shrewdness, his diabolical in- 
sight and logic in matters pertain- 
ing to the human mind, he could 
see no practical value in religion. 
Freud, Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer are but a few names on the 
long list of intellectual giants who 
have failed to comprehend that the 
religious life, in or out of the clois- 
ter, is—or should be—a goal in it- 
self though not the final goal; that 
only through the actual daily living 
of the religious life can peace and 
tranquillity be attained in the world. 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


‘Tax South is an incredible para- 
dox. It contains at the same time 
Louisiana with whole counties that 
are over ninety per cent Catholic 
and the State of North Carolina 
where there are fewer than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the popu- 
lation who are Catholics. It is the 
mission land within our own bor- 
ders, demanding the same patience, 
the same efforts at adaptation 
which are needed in the Far East 
and in Africa. 

A large proportion of the priests 
working in the South, both secular 
and regular, are Northerners, men 
from big cities like Boston and 
Philadelphia, industrial towns like 
Rochester and Pittsburgh. These 
priests have to evangelize a people 
with an almost pathological attitude 
toward all Northerners, epecially to- 
ward the moralizing and by defini- 
tion pharisaical Northerners: they 
must evangelize a people the over- 
whelming majority of whom live in 
towns of less than 5,000, whose 
chief interest in life is agriculture. 
There are priests in the South as 





apostolic as the early Christian mis- 
sionaries, facing obstacles equally 


gigantic. 

Take one state, Georgia. There 
are only thirty-two secular priests 
in Georgia. There are only 28,000 
Catholics in the whole state, most 
of them in the coastal towns like 
Savannah. The bishop of Georgia 
has been absent for three years, be- 
ing a diplomat for the Vatican. The 
parish of Savannah runs seventy 
miles. Georgia has every problem 
which plagues the South, mill- 
towns, run-down plantations, en- 
demic violence, bigotry, rampant in- 
terracial strife. To cope with this 
problem only thirty-two secular 
priests, many of whom are not 
natives, and a few religious, 

Take another state, North Caro- 








An impression of the South, reinforced by 
talks with people who should know—C.L.0. 
directors, editors. sociologists, ete.—is what 
Sally Whelan Cassidy’s article purports to 
be. After a cooling off spell in the Rockies 
she is now on her way back to Chicago. 
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lina. This state recruits more of 
its priests from Philadelphia than 
from within its own boundaries. 
Its Catholics are chiefly Syrians who 
are the small merchants in the 
county seats, people who have been 
accustomed to their own Maronite 
rite. Among the priests sent to 
evangelize this State of predomi- 
nantly Anglo-Saxon background are 
some Poles, Italians and refugees. 


Wren we consider that the priest 
is charged with the responsibility 
for all the souls of his parish, 
whether they be Catholic or not, one 
can but tremble for the accounting. 
A single trailer outfit manned by 
three priests, which tours the cross- 
roads and which simply acquaints 
the populace with what Catholics 
look like (minus horns), which an- 
swers questions, which breaks down 
the Bible belt anti-Catholic preju- 
dice is a deliberate effort to break 
out of the terrible protective ghetto 
which the isolated southern Catho- 
lic is forced to build around him- 
self. The Faith is anything but con- 
quering, it is on the defensive, glad 
for a breather, glad that the days of 
convent-burning seem to be over. 

I don’t know if the problems in the 
non-Catholic part of the South are 
any more terrible than in some of 
the overwhelmingly Catholic areas 
of Louisiana, where Catholic ways 
are indistinguishable from the usual 
southern patterns. Here one has 
the impression that the Church has 
met the South and the South has 
conquered. It has been the sad tale 
of valiant missionaries from for- 
eign countries trying to keep alive 
what faith had been planted: 
another generation, southern born 
and proud of being native, is care- 
ful not to antagonize the parishion- 
ers on the racial question. 


Although no law prevents Louisi- 
ana Catholic schools (as some laws 
do elsewhere) from allowing Ne- 
groes to be taught together with 
whites, there is no school that I 
know of where it is done. One col- 
lege recently admitted to accredit- 
ing by the Southern Association re- 
fused to be host to an interracial 
meeting lest its newly-won stand- 
ing and respectability be jeopar- 
dized. 

We cannot ignore the South, we 
dare not. The South with a fifth of 
the nation’s population gives this 
country a third of its children. 
Northern and western cities, in- 
capable of reproducing themselves, 
are filled with “white trash,” are 
draining off the energy and ambi- 
tion of the South. 

When I went around Chicago 
with a Public Health nurse, most of 
the people we visited were from the 
South. People just in from Ar- 
kansas, from Mississippi; lots of 
children, overworked women, tiny 
rooms. Slow migration, up from 
the scrub pine country to Akron, 
on to Chicago, Detroit, they move. 
Filling station jobs, hash slinging. 
Escaping from rural poverty they 
arrive in south side districts when 
he gets a job. The children play up 
and down rooming house halls or in 
the parking lots. 

The southern Negro treks up. A 
hundred miles at a time, and all at 
once, landing at Grand Central with 
the family suddenly silent, afraid. 
The rural Negro with his subservi- 
ence and relative lack of education 
keeps the middle class Negro’s es- 
calator running the wrong way. 
Hands, so hoe-calloused that they 
cannot even hold a plate, no dish- 
washing job—exchanging the gray 
shacks of the South for the dingier 
streets of the Black Belt. 
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This is a major problem of as- 
similation. New violences and 
hatreds are added to the witches’ 
brew of the urban North. The 
Southerner brings his ways, and 
his ways are gradually becoming 
our ways as he infiltrates the lower 
ranks of City Hall, the police and 
fire station, the factory. Yet the mi- 
grant Southerner is not the one who 
is responsible. It is in the South 
that the problem must be solved. 
This should be a concern for all the 
country—and for the Faith. 


Ler us try to look at the South as 
objectively as possible, to grasp the 
dimensions of our problem, its com- 
plexity, its roots. We discover an- 


other South than the tradition of 
ante-bellum days when all the wom- 
en were ladies and all the men gal- 
lant, when slaves sang in their 
quarters and the living was gra- 


cious. How much harm this false, 
vicious myth has done is inestima- 
ble. People whose ante-bellum an- 
cestors were poor white trash, or 
were still in Europe inflate them- 
selves so much on this past that 
they cannot live their future. The 
South we want to examine today is 
the South of booming milltowns, of 
red dirt roads and eroded hills, of 
reclaimed land loaded with million- 
naires’ rice, of tenantry, of Jim 
Crow, of the shanty, the South 
which is the blind spot to South- 
erners, which is the fruit of a war, 
of waste, of vicious exploitation. 
First of all, is there such a thing 
strictly speaking as the South?. I 
would certainly stress the tremen- 
dous difference between the urban 
centers and the rural areas, and 
there are at least four major South- 
ern regions. There is first the 
coastal strip of the piny woods. Here 
a few seacoast towns surrounded by 


mile after mile of white sandy soil 
with a stand of pines, a few mis- 
erable cabins, unpainted and hover- 
ing precariously on stilts; little 
farming, most of the people making 
their living on turpentine and naval 
stores; great poverty which rims 
the whole South East quarter of the 
United States. 

Then comes the richer coastal 
plain: here were the large planta- 
tions, here the rich soil, long since 
worn out as cotton and corn moved 
steadily west leaving only misery 
and gullied earth behind them. 
Then comes the Piedmont, the low 
hilly section, with good hydroelec- 
tric power, every few miles a little 
mill village, cheap labor, violence, 
a new slavery. Then, the moun- 
tains, or the hills, where live to- 
day’s Little Abners, the isolated 
homestead, little schooling, little 
medical service, a lot of religion, a 
lot of children. 

Although there are tremendous 
differences in the South, and al- 
though a man from Chattanooga 
would feel peculiar in Savannah, 
still the South is faced with some 
common problems: the Negro, where 
the obvious injustices become more 
and more apparent as the Negro be- 
comes better educated every day, 
and more indispensable as a work- 
er; violence, where the penalty for 
inurder can be as little as five years, 
and killing a Negro can go for all 
intents and purposes unnoticed; 
unionism when the milltowns are 
owned by the mills and are defend- 
ed as private property from the in- 
cursions of both unionist and 
priest, lest they stir the people up 
and make them dissatisfied; pov- 
erty, reflected in poor schools, poor- 
er hospitals, as well as in the selling 
of the South to northern capital. 

Which way is the South going? 
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I think both statistics and observers 
agree that industry is coming South. 
The South is changing, and fast. 
A lot of people, particularly Catho- 
lics, would prefer to see the South 
stay rural. They fear the attrac- 
tions available to the people with 
regular wages, fear the inevitable 
companions of industry, the bar, 
the dance hall, the union. 

In any case money is moving 
south, jobs are springing up, strife 
is beginning between white and col- 
ored as to who shall be employed in 
the new oil fields, in the new plants. 
For here jobs are typed: a white 
man’s job, a nigger’s job. Both 
groups are aware of the importance 
of establishing the definition of the 
job, despite the Southerners’ dis- 
dain for the worker. One of my 
students, who is a master crafts- 
man, is studying to be an elemen- 
tary school teacher because he and 
his wife can then hold their heads 
up: many a white man accepts 
a $25.00 a week job at a desk rather 
than accept the much better pay of 
the mail carrier, traditionally de- 
fined as a Negro job. 

What is needed to cope with this 
complex, tough-textured, deep-root- 
ed situation? Surely the priest 
taught in the brick-and-mortar tra- 
dition, or in the luxurious notion 
that priests can be used to do ordi- 
nary administrative work, cannot 
cope with a situation where he will 
be called on not only to leave the 
rectory, but to leave the ordinary 
appurtenances of the priesthood: 
security, respect, connections. 


M:x have to be trained for a spe- 
cial task, men who are ready to do 
without the as yet ordinary returns 
on their dedicated task; men who 
can live in the same poverty as their 
flock and the people they are called 


on to evangelize. A neat white frame 
house is more than the majority of 
the Piedmont people can hope for in 
their lifetime: its occupant looks 
like the man who has a good job, 
like the sheriff. 

Men will have to be found who 
can speak anyone’s language, who 
can understand the violence that 
comes from the frustration of every 
sign of human dignity. Men who 
can live anew the fraternity of 
Christianity, a fraternity found to- 
day more often in union halls and 
in social movement meetings than 
in churches. Men who can trans- 
mit a vision because they have dis- 
covered it themselves, because they 
believe in it, and because of it, they 
believe in their people. 

We are fortunate in having an ex- 
perimental model of a training cen- 
ter for just such men. France is 
plagued with many of the same 
problems as we have, and some 
even worse. France too has air- 
tight dioceses. In some places 
priests teach in the elementary 
school whereas in others old men 
have to bear the responsibility for 
“as many as seven parishes. France 
has the added problem of age; two 
thirds of her clergy are over fifty 
years old. France too has regions 
where Catholics are in a tiny mi- 
norily, where the local conditions 
are such as to deny the average man 
the possibility of living a decent hu- 
man existence. 


oo Mission of France is a home- 
mission seminary. Etudes reports 
that just recently it has been fully 
approved by Rome, indeed Cardi- 
nal Suhard received its statutes 
two days before his death. It or- 
dains men ad titulum missionis Gal- 
liae, with all the usual character- 
istics of missionaries — moving 
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around from one spot to another— 
under the supervision of a special 
commission of the Assembly of Car- 
dinals and Archbishops of France. 

There are a hundred and fifty 
young men there now. Many more 
are turned away every year, for this 
mission does not accept rejects, or 
“loans” but wants men whose full 
vocation will be to minister to the 
de-Christianized people of France. 

The young men live as they will 
have to live for the rest of their 
lives, in community and in poverty. 
So from the very beginning they 
are placed in teams of from five to 
seven, with men with whom they do 
everything, eat, study, work, pray; 
a team who will learn together the 
big lesson of the Mission, how to 
love — something far more impor- 
tant than getting used to material 
and spiritual poverty. 

They are also given a very rigor- 
ous test before ordination, choosing 
the area in which they expect to 
exercise their ministry: agricultural 
region, factory district, the sea. 
They spend at least one year work- 
ing as the lowest type of worker in 
that field. They go to their world 
as to a retreat, to learn from it. 
This taste of what their future life 
will really be like shows some that 
their priestly vocation is here, oth- 
ers leave the Mission for ordinary 
parish life, or to be lay militants. 


How about spirituality? Well, be- 
sides learning about and from their 


world, the missionaries use the 
Bible as their main source of spir- 
itual life. The Bible, the great pat- 
tern of the longing of God for man, 


and the striving and failure of man. 
They are continually reminded of 
the great missionary desires of the 
Church, the unity of Christendom, 
the missions, peace, the world of 
workers. They are not cut off from 
their world as in a retreat; living 
with ordinary families in the neigh- 
borhood, serving them, reading 
their papers, hearing them speak in 
the street and in the bistro, they be- 
come aware of the news as some- 
thing having precise human rami- 
fications, not just something to be 
informed about. Then the very 
closeness of student with student, 
student with teacher gives the 
young man the chance of learning 
the difference between being on a 
pedestal, and being the first among 
equals,—a valuable lesson for later 
collaboration with the laity. 

Such an_ institution required 
genius as well as determination. It 
had to combine a freshness of ap- 
proach with a scrupulous care to 
preserve what was essential in the 
Christian traditional teaching (the 
Bible, for example). It had to al- 
low for a maximum of the individ- 
ual’s growth in the consciousness 
of his own vocation and yet stress 
the group, the knowledge that he 
would never be cut off, left alone to 
his own weakness... . 

We have an evident need for 
something as dynamic, as adapted 
to our needs as the Mission is to 
France. We need something which 
will take us off the perpetual defen- 
sive, which will allow us to go to 
people considered inaccessible be- 
fore. There will then be an upsurge 
of Catholic life in the South. 











— that the gravely critical 
international situation looks rather 
simpler to American eyes than it 
does to Europeans. In a time like 
this there is a great deal to be said 
for the Atlantic Ocean or the Pacific 
Ocean or for the Arctic ice or any- 
thing else that can physically sepa- 
rate the Communist Empire from 
one’s own country. There is also 
a very great deal to be said for the 
ample economic and technical re- 
sources which the Americans enjoy 
und on which they can pretty con- 
fidently rely if the worst comes to 
the worst. 

One mentions this because it is 
clearly of considerable importance 
that America should understand as 
much as possible about what is go- 
ing on in the minds of the people of 
Europe and even of the people of 
Britain. I wonder how deep and 
far such understanding goes. 

An Englishman is perhaps in a 
particularly good position today to 
realize the immense change which 
has occurred in this vital section of 
the free world, a change which vast- 
ly complicates the whole nature of 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


the anti-Communist resistance. An 
Englishman, I repeat, is in a good 
position to understand all this be- 
cause he has experienced the differ- 
ence between finding himself in a 
position similar to that of the 
American today and now finding 
himself very nearly as exposed to 
the enemy as is the continental 
European. 

The Nazi war, it is true, brought 
the enemy to within actual sight, 
across the English Channel, of the 
white cliffs of England, but it is a 
fact that very few people in this 
country even imagined in 1939 that 
Britain could be successfully in- 
vaded. With France as our firm 
ally, and thinking as always in 
terms of the past rather than the 
future, we still automatically 
thought of a distant enemy. And 
by the time our illusions on this 
point were shattered we were well 
into the war and wholly influenced 





Convinced that the United States is very 
much out of touch with what is going on in 
the minds of the people of Europe concern- 
ing military resistance to Communist Russia, 
Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the Lon- 
don Catholic Herald, gives us valuable in- 
sight into the matter. 
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by the war mentality which gave us 
no pause to consider the meaning 
of our danger since our whole na- 
tional concentration was directed to 
repelling the danger as it arose. We 
were in the position of a car-driver 
who, faced with the imminent dan- 
ger of a collision, is unaware of his 
own danger because every fiber of 
his being is behind the effort to 
swing away from the oncoming car. 
When the collision is averted, the 
car-driver will sometimes come 
near fainting as the terror of what 
might have been sweeps through his 
mind and his whole body. 


Sou of that terror remains with 
us today, and it is of course power- 
fully reinforced by the cool realiza- 
tion that in a third World War the 
narrow Channel will from the very 
start be the only physical separa- 
tion between ourselves and_ the 
enemy. If the approach of death, 
as Dr. Johnson said, powerfully con- 
centrates the mind, there can be no 
doubt that the idea of an all-power- 
ful enemy on your doorstep also 
powerfully concentrates the mind 
to the realities of life. And if so 
much is felt by us who, after all, 
have the Channel, the fleet and at 
least the nucleus of a first-class air- 
force as protection, what are we to 
think of our Allies on the Continent 
who stand today virtually unpro- 
tected from the cataract of Russian 
soldiers? 

I emphasize this, not, I hope, in 
any defeatist spirit, but because I 
know from experience, first, the 
difficulty of appreciating what oth- 
ers in a different position from one- 
self feel, and, second, the immense 
dangers that can result from this 
inability to understand. How eas- 
ily we from these safe democratic 
islands criticized the good Germans 
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and Italians who had the choice of 
submitting to dictatorship or be- 
coming the personal victims of the 
dictators’ force. How eagerly we 
criticized the defeatist French for 
their unreadiness, their collapse, 
and their subsequent deals with the 
occupying victor Power. Such 
criticism may have been natural 
and even inevitable, but how much 
sounder our whole policy would 
have been had we understood that 
such things had to happen in cir- 
cumstances so utterly different 
from our own! 

And so it is today. It will be most 
dangerous to burke the fact that the 
geographical and economic situ- 
ation of Europe, and in a lesser de- 
gree of Britain, will have conse- 
quences that may seem to the rela- 
tively secure eyes of Americans de- 
plorable. Far better to face that 
fact. 


I, Britain the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people are in sincere 
support of the American-led resist- 
ance in Korea, but I think I should 
not be far from the truth if I said 
that while the actual majority for 
such resistance is overwhelming, 
the quality of the will itself that 
supports the resistance is rather 
halfhearted, or at least puzzled. 

What do I mean by that? I mean 
that we have yet to discover into 
what quality of economic and mili- 
tary effort this will to resistance 
will convert itself. Still more, we 
have yet to discover how far this 
will to resistance will extend itself 
into resistance against any further 
acts of aggression rather nearer 
home, which will mean war. 

My own view is that we shall just 
make it. Political and press lead- 
ership are unanimous in their de- 
termination to nurse the whole 
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people to make the very heavy 
sacrifices needed to rebuild a war 
economy in a desperately tired and 
overspent nation. And to achieve 
this while the world is still nominal- 
ly at peace, may prove much harder 
than an actual mobilization should 
war in the end break out. The 
English people always find it easier 
to adapt themselves to the neces- 
sary and inevitable demands of ac- 
tual war than to make the effort 
needed to prepare for possibilities. 
Evidently in so complex a situation 
as the present one and after the eco- 
nomic sacrifices of ten years it will 
be difficult in the extreme to obtain 
the extra work in terms of less and 
less real purchasing power which 
is the real cost of serious war prepa- 
rations. It is significant, but not 


surprising that, despite the almost 
universal assent to the call of the 
United Nations, there has been to 
date very little in the way of seri- 


ous positive response either to 
Attlee’s quiet, serious calls to the 
nation or to Churchill’s much ad- 
mired, but well-worn magic. 

At the present time there is a sin- 
gular absence in this country of 
anything approaching national ha- 
tred or indignation about the be- 
havior of Soviet Russia — nothing 
remotely comparable with the old 
hatred of the Nazis and the Fascists. 
Rather it is as though the British 
people, scarcely able to take in the 
horrible idea of another war, this 
time at their very doorstep, accept- 
ed the free world’s resistance in 
Korea in much the same spirit as a 
schoolboy accepts the answer to his 
sums: inevitable, inescapable, but 
belonging to a world wholly sepa- 
rated from his real life. 

But when we move from Britain 
to the Continent we find much more 
positive signs of anxiety about the 


simplified picture of a world resist- 
ance to Soviet aggression patterned 
on the model of world resistance a 
decade ago to Nazi aggression. If 
Britain still just remains on this 
side of the bridge that seems to 
divide the past, with its national- 
isms and World Wars and paper 
internationals, from an unknown 
but critically different future, 
France, for one, has definitely 
crossed that bridge. 


A BIGGER, if quite silent, revolu- 
tion has taken place in France dur- 
ing the last two or three years than 
any since 1789. France, the proud 
daughter of St. Louis, of the Roi 
Soleil, of Napoleon, of Tiger Clem- 
enceau, until yesterday even of 
Charles de Gaulle, has committed its 
fierce national glories to the ar- 
chives of history and opted for the 
infinitely less colorful but sane and 
homely idea of merging with its 
neighbors to make a last stand for 
the ideals of a free bourgeoisie. In 
the final test the famous French 
logic and the equally famous 
French peasant conservatism seem 
to have triumphed over the heritage 
of a glorious military tradition. 

This is the real meaning of the 
French attitude at the European 
Assembly in Strasbourg; it is the 
real meaning behind the Schuman 
Plan. But in a way it also helps to 
explain-——at least in my view—the 
curious strength and popularity of 
Communism in an otherwise so 
sane and fundamentally stable a 
country. 

The French people after two wars 
—indeed after three wars, if we are 
to go back to 1870—have under- 
stood the utter fatuity of trying to 
maintain in an age of gigantic eco- 
nomic and technological power (the 
real background, inevitably, of mili- 
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tary power) the old form of na- 
tional sovereign State which for 
many hundreds of years has been 
the working unit of Western civi- 
lization. The historically caused 
divisions between relatively small 
sovereign States bear no sort of re- 
lation to the new world, whether in 
peace or in war. 

To me personally this silent revo- 
lution in France is one of the most 
astonishing events of our time. I 
am old enough—though born in this 
century —to belong to a political 
and social culture in which the sov- 
ereign State was an _ absolute. 
Though my reason has long told me 
how outdated this kind of State is, 
my whole emotional “conditioning” 
has proved strong enough to make 
it extremely hard for me to accept 
so profound a change. How ex- 


traordinary then that so deeply na- 
tionalistic a country as France 
should have thus silently moved 


from one political era into another. 

The French Communists have 
recognized for some time that their 
French interests — remember that 
most French Communists remain 
very much Frenchmen, while their 
Communism is rarely of the pure 
Marxist brand—must today be sec- 
ondary to those of the international 
Communist power, which, in their 
eyes, stands for the old French 
revolutionary ideals of “liberty, fra- 
ternity and equality.” It was much 
harder for the conservative French 
bourgeoisie and peasantry to come 
to understand that in the world of 
today there must be some substi- 
tute for just France in mere exter- 
nal alliance with other countries. 
It was harder because there was no 
clear alternative for them. But hav- 
ing made their decision, they are in 
process of trying to create that 
alternative: the alternative of some 


Western European federation, the 
nature, aims and frontiers of which 
remain nebulous. 

It is difficult to obtain a very clear 
idea of the feelings of other conti- 
nental European countries, but it 
seems that these are prepared to 
accept the lead of France in radi- 
cally revising their views about the 
primacy of national sovereignty 
and the general picture that is to 
be taken about the threat of war 
with the Soviet Union. 


Tue reader may wonder why I 
have ventured to take him so far 
away from the immediate problem 
with which I started. I have done 
so because I do not know how oth- 
erwise to impress him with the 
truth that reactions on this side of 
the Atlantic are likely to be very 
different and very much more com- 
plex than in the United States. The 
United States is in the highly ex- 
ceptional position of being the one 
enduring sovereign State that is 
strong enough still to think in the 
old terms of wars between empires. 
To most people in the States the 
problem must seem relatively sim- 
ple: a great country with an evil 
philosophy commits, directly or in- 
directly, an act of aggression, there- 
fore it must be resisted, if possible 
under cover of a widespread col- 
lective security in the name of a 
I.eague of Nations or a United Na- 
tions. It is the old picture, simple 
if possibly terrifying in its present 
consequences. 

In Europe we still agree—formal- 
ly and on paper. But behind our 
agreement lies the deep sense of all 
kinds of fresh situations and prob- 
lems. And these boil down to the 
simple fact that a third war is al- 
most certain to lead to our physical 
destruction, atom bomb or no atom 
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bomb. Furthermore the economic 
weakness of Europe has led, and 
still leads, many otherwise sane and 
civilized people to consider whether 
it would not be wise to make the 
best peace they can with Commu- 
nism —the one apparently clear 
solution to the political and eco- 
nomic realities of our day. In 
parenthesis, one may add that were 
it not for the Catholic Church in 
Europe the number who would be 
ready to accept this alternative 
would be infinitely greater. But for 
the Church Italy today would cer- 
tainly be Communist, and France, I 
am ready to believe, might conceiv- 
ably be so. 

This is the fluid situation in 
which we find Britain ready to play 
her ancient part, if necessary, but 
with vague inner doubts in her be- 
ing—doubts about war itself prov- 
ing any solution; doubts about what 
a prosperous capitalist and—to go 
by reports—jingoist America stands 
for in the world of the future; 
doubts, above all, about her future 
relations with the strange new Eu- 
rope rising across the Channel. 


Tue situation is yet more fluid on 
the Continent where opinions are 
deeply divided—consider the num- 
ber of signatures obtained for the 
Stockholm peace appeal and the 
French Catholic condemnation of 


atomic weapons—with the majority 
of its people hoping that it may 
prove possible to unite Europe 
militarily and politically and thus 
ensure some hope of survival and 
vet fearing that this may prove im- 
possible. And whatever people may 
hope for, they cannot escape the 
truth that in an anti-Communist 
war, the Fifth Column would be 
formidable. 


I cannot myself presume to offer 
any solution to such vitally impor- 
tant problems, except perhaps to 
console myself with the thought 
that if we are perplexed there are 
ample reasons why Moscow also 
should be deeply perplexed. But 
the main point I would wish to 
make is this. The United States to- 
day is the leader of the free world. 
It is the one country capable of sup- 
porting another war and perhaps 
capable of mobilizing the rest of the 
free world behind it. But I do not 
believe that it can easily take it for 
granted that this mobilization will 
prove to be automatic. I believe 
that the United States’ responsibili- 
ties as leader extend to the very 
careful study of the deep and dan- 
gerous currents that exist today on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


I; disaster is to be avoided, war 
or no war, the United States must 
come to understand what is hap- 
pening behind the scenes in this 
country and in Europe a good deal 
better than I believe it at present 
does. Otherwise, war or no war, 
it may find itself a solitary island 
surviving from the dead past in a 
new world-—and that will not be a 
comfortable position. And: the clues 
for that better understanding lie in 
understanding the real present 
strength in Europe of three great 
forces, Communism, Catholicity, 
and the secular bourgeois-peasant 
tradition which remains tough, but 
at present without a real faith. The 
one class that can in the long run 
be dismissed as of secondary impor- 
tance is the class of the rich and 
privileged. I rather fear that 
Americans may think this to be the 
really important class. If so, big 
mistakes will be made. 





Tue great trouble with the aver- 
age radio and TV programs for chil- 


Radio 


and Television 


By WILLIAM H. SHRIVER, JR. 


everywhere. Yes, and children liked 
it, too. CBS turned all the powers 


dren is that children like them./ of its selling staff on the usual 


Youngsters “go for” “Superman,” 
“Sky King,” “Chandu the Magi- 
cian,” “Howdy Doody” and similar 
programs. These shows, moreover, 
have the choice children’s time 
slots, five to six P. M. or there- 
abouts, while really worthwhile 
programs like “Let’s Pretend” and 
“No School Today” are more or less 
lost on Saturday morning. 

The fact that children like the 
blood and thunder, cops and rob- 
bers, silly buffoonery type of fare, 
shows up in the big sale of the prod- 
ucts which they advertise. 

Parents, through PTA _ groups, 
educators through their national, 
regional and local associations have 
been screaming for better programs 
for children for years. But they 
go unheard along Advertisers’ Row. 
Because, no matter how loud PTA 
and fellow travelers yell, corn flakes 
still sell by the carload to your chil- 
dren and mine. 

Witness a wonderful TV show for 
children, “Mr. I. Magination” on 
CBS. For over a year the program 
played to the plaudits of pundits 


group of children’s program spon- 
sors and were seemingly licked. It 
wasn’t old hat enough. 

Finally, this delightfully different 
program found what Variety calls 
a “bankroller.” All hail to the 
Nestles Chocolate Company for 
bringing our children “Mr. I. Magi- 
nation” on CBS-TV, Sundays, 6:30 
P. M. 


Bu, how break down the others? 
It seems there are only two ways to 
do it, neither very practical because 
of the nature of the situation that 
prevails throughout the industry. 

First, someone, somewhere must 
build good children’s programs and 
sell them to sponsors, to the cereal, 
toothpaste and other marketers of 
products for children. That may 
be almost like asking a man who 
has been successfully selling tin 
cups to jewelers for years to sud- 
denly switch to selling solid silver 
cups because they are obviously of 
better quality. But good programs 
must be built. 

The second method is really the 


‘ 
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more effective means of sabotaging 
“Superman” and company, but this 
is really impractical. 

Parents are responsible for the 
success of these programs because 
when a sugar-voiced announcer 
tells Willy to “have Mom get a 
DOUBLE supply of this rich, en- 
ergy food today,” Mom does so, if 
only to keep peace in the family. 
If we parents would stop buying 
the products of these sponsors, Mr. 
Sponsor would soon mend his ways 

.. and quick. But, how convince 
Mothers all over America to rise up 
against the tide? 

Meanwhile, the formats and ideas 
which long years ago proved suc- 
cessful in selling products to chil- 
dren go on their gory way. Twist 
the dial, click the channel selector 
any day ‘twixt five and six and 
you'll get them full blast. The chil- 
dren love them, but they also love 
“Let’s Pretend” and “Mr. I. Magi- 
nation.” The choice of what they 
hear is up to you, and you make that 
choice at the corner grocery store. 


Axone the programs I like are: 
“Top Secret,” NBC, Mondays, 10:30 
P. M., because it’s good hokum 4 la 


Oppenheim and Buchan. Sounds 
impossible most of the time but it’s 
great armchair adventure and Miss 
Ilona Massey is a super spy. 
“Twenty Questions,” MBS, Satur- 
days, 8:00 P. M. Still good after 
several years at the same stand. It’s 
the familiar game of animal, vege- 
table or mineral. Every time you 
listen with a group of friends, some- 
body always says, “How do they do 
it.” The board under the skillful 
eye of Bill Slater is amazing. 
“Kukla, Fran and Ollie,” NBS- 
TV, daily at 7:00 P. M. Everybody 
raves about it so I’m neither origi- 
nal nor alone. Although you hear 


it’s a children’s show, there are 
probably more adult children in the 
audience than youngsters. 

“Fibber McGee and Molly,” NBC, 
Tuesdays, 9 P. M. Welcome back 
with a new sponsor. All sorts of 
words like wholesome, plain and 
simple, good clean fun come to 
mind. The best, I think, is GOOD. 


Ivs a shame that Gary Moore has 
been dropping so low with his gags 
between 7:00 and 7:30 daily on CBS 
radio and TV (simulcast). He 
doesn’t have to. He’s one of the 
finest of ad libbers and quick wits. 

The Catholic Hour has moved to 
a new time. After twenty years on 
NBC at 6:00 P. M. on Sundays, it 
is now heard at 2:00, same day. 
More stations will carry the pro- 
gram, competition from other pro- 
grams and T'V is less, hence a larger 
potential audience. Arguments over 
radio vs. TV continue unabated. 
Should think radio men must have 
winced when the combined radio 
and TV rights for the World Series 
this year went for a million bucks, 
with $150,000 for radio and the big, 
fat rest for TV. 

On the business of how much TV 
affects the gate at sporting events. 
A station and a sponsor on the West 
Coast have agreed to underwrite the 
gate for a National Professional 
Football League team. Includes the 
minimum guarantee for the visiting 
team, too. 

A keen development that is add- 
ing to the interest of news broad- 
casts on the war. It’s a lightweight 
portable tape recorder. Correspond- 
ents go right up to men in battle, 
record their impressions, thoughts, 
words under the stress of combat. 
The tapes soon are heard in your 
living room bringing the reality of 
war home with telling impact. 





Theater 














By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


_ Oxrorp PLAyvEers.—In a Ford 
convertible, a station wagon and a 
truck — all secondhand — twenty stu- 
dents selected from the two dramatic 
societies and the colleges of Oxford 
toured the colleges and the univer- 
sities of the middle west in July and 
August with their productions of King 
Lear and The Alchemist. It was a good 
will visit during their Long Vacation 
and from their choice of plays—both 
uncut—it can be understood that their 
purpose was serious. Each of them 
had contributed thirty pounds toward 
their chartered plane trip across the 
Atlantic and their capital expenses; 
they were allotted $2.00 a day for 
meals and before they were through, 
they had tested the “Diners” of seven 
states. Playing one night stands in 
heavy plays in heavy costumes in mid- 
summer heat is no light assignment 
but fortunately their welcome was as 
warm as the weather. 

Overflow audiences were general 
and in several instances, notably that 
of the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity augmented the modest guar- 
antee promised them with a bonus. 
In one small college, however, the bill 
for bed and board equalled the guar- 
antee! Chicago, Ann Arbor and Tufts 
College, Boston seem to stand out in 
their memories as particularly charm- 
ing sojourns. 

An appearance in New York was a 
last minute decision; the English 
Speaking Union undertook to find 


them lodgings and ANTA procured. 


them the Roerich Museum Theater. 
Unfortunately their arrival here was 
coincidental with the heat wave. Per- 
haps there were other hotter places in 


New York than that small unventilat- 
ed theater but that so spirited a per- 
formance could be sustained in satins 
and velvets in an atmosphere that 
challenged any greenhouse was a test 
of British stamina. It was also a test 
of the audience, a distinguished one— 
if wilted. I missed King Lear, which 
rang down its curtain at one A. M., but 
greatly impressed all who saw it. 

The Alchemist was presented with 
a rollicking gaiety, a sensitive sense 
for character and comedy and a pre- 
cision in diction which gave it pre- 
cedence over many professional pro- 
ductions. The Oxford Players have 
set an exciting standard for our own 
university theaters. At Oxford, drama 
is entirely an extra curricular activity. 
Perhaps the greater personal sacrifice 
involved has developed greater per- 
sonal efforts among the undergradu- 
ates. Their approach to the theater is 
richly enthusiastic and intellectual but 
heroic. Next time they come, I hope 
they will yield enough to American 
weakness to ring down their curtains 
well before midnight. Only a sugges- 
tion. 


Tue FESTIVAL THEATER — R. I. P. — 
Filled with bright hopes, two young 
people, Sam Wanamaker, actor and 
director and Terese Hayden, formerly 
with the Theater Guild, inaugurated 
a producing organization which un- 
dertook to present four plays at the 
Fulton during the summer, each with 
its own cast and each to run for a 
fortnight. Verneuil’s La Parisienne 
with Faye Emerson and Francis Led- 
erer was followed by Ibsen’s Lady 
from the Sea with Luise Rainer but 
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neither was successful enough to war- 
rant moving to another theater. If 
the third play had scored a great suc- 
cess it would have salvaged the experi- 
ment but, alas, Borned in Texas proved 
to be a raucous, pointless farce with a 
tendency to windy speeches, and in 
spite of all the efforts of Marsha Hunt, 
Anthony Quinn and Wanamaker, it 
closed within a week and with it end- 
ed the Festival Theater. 

It is always a pity to record the de- 
feat of a courageous effort and it must 
be emphasized in this epitaph that all 
three plays were given excellent pro- 
ductions, The Lady from the Sea be- 
ing one of the best revivals of Ibsen 
we have had for some time. The 
characterizations were nicely rounded; 
the dry humor exploited; the striking 
backdrop by May Callas transported 
to the stage the magic and the steep- 
ness of a Norwegian fjord. 

Luise Rainer also had the gentleness 
and fey quality essential for Ellida 
but unfortunately her English diction 
is still faulty and her voice at times 
so low as to be inaudible. Playing EI- 
lida is no sinecure. The lighthouse 
keeper’s daughter is one of the more 
unreasonable heroines who gives her 
heart to a sea captain and then marries 
a widower with a snug little cottage. 
It was one of Duse’s greatest roles. 
Ellida seems to realize unconsciously 
that her yearning for the sea is ac- 
tually an attempt to escape from real- 
ity from which she turns to her hus- 
band to rescue her but Wangel being 
both a patient and wise doctor knows 
that it is Ellida who must save herself 
and when the sea captain appears, 
Wangel gives her full freedom of 
choice. After a surfeit of Strindberg it 
is a happy shock to have Ellida decide 
to remain in the fjord determined to 
make a home for her husband and 
stepdaughters! 

Perhaps the Festival Theater’s an- 
gels will grow new wings and let it 
arise like a phoenix from ambitious 
ashes. 


_ BALLET THEATER, INc.—In Au- 
gust Ballet Theater took flight over 
the Atlantic for a five month’s tour 
to include a month in Germany; a 
week each at the Edinburgh and 
Venice Festivals; tours 
Belgium and _ Italy; 


in Holland, 
weeks in 


three 
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Paris; a visit to Vienna and an en- 
gagement in Covent Garden in Lon- 
don. We can be proud that Europe 
will see such distinctively American 
compositions as Robbins’ Fancy Free, 
Tudor’s Pillar of Fire, Loring’s Billy 
the Kid and DeMille’s sinister Fall 
River Legend danced by a distin- 
guished company. 

This spring Ballet Theater intro- 
duced three new ballets. The one 
which was the neatest in performance 
and conception was unfortunately a 
painfully macabre collection of short 
dance episodes, Caprichos, based on 
a series of Goya’s etchings by a very 
young modern dancer, Herbert Ross. 
One called Tantalus (“If he were 
more gallant or less of a bore, she 
would come to life again’) gave John 
Kriza opportunity for some extraor- 
dinary, grim comedy as he danced 
with a girl’s dead body, limply pan- 
tomimed by Ruth Ann Koesun. The 
most harrowing was the parade and 
burning of a female victim of the 
Inquisition. 

Comedy of a rather suggestive type 
was offered in “No one ever escapes 
who wants to be caught,” danced by 
Nana Gollner and two men, and a 
romp by two street girls. Skillfully 
Goyaesque costumes were designed by 
Helene Pons; the music by Bela Bar- 
tok was for a trio of violin, clarinet 
and piano. It is really a pity Caprichos 
was so skillfully performed as it had 
a quality heretofore foreign to Ballet 
Theater’s repertoire. 

Nimbus, Antony Tudor’s latest crea- 
tion, is a working-girl’s dream of ro- 
mance followed by its welcomed real- 
ization when she meets a young man 
on the roof of her tenement. The un- 
realistic settings are by Oliver Smith, 
the score by Gruenberg, but although 
Nora Kaye was the girl and Diana 
Adams her dream-self, Nimbus seems 
heavily earthbound and only occasion- 
ally floats on fleecy radiance of young 
love. 

Jeux, by William Dollar, is inspired 
by a tone-poem Debussy composed for 
Nijinsky. Youskevitch is now the ten- 
nis player who follows the ball with 
superb elegance. Nana Gollner is usu- 
ally the girl who struggles to keep her 
partner away from another and am- 
bitious young lady. The music pursues. 
the ball with the dancers. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roperts.—London reviews were 
very conscious of the lapses in the 
language.—At the Alvin. 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Ann Jeffreys is 


now being starred and Alfred Drake 
is out of the cast of this Cole Porter 
version of Shakespeare’s Taming. of 
the Shrew.—At the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Arthur Mil- 
ler’s prize play which shows the 
tragedy immanent in a materialistic 
philosophy—At the Morosco. 


May 


SoutH Pacrric.—You can still call 
MU 2-1000 if you want good but ex- 
pensive seats and it will help the Da- 
man Runyon Cancer Fund.— Af the 
Majestic. 


February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES. — De- 
pends for its comedy on Carol Chan- 
ning as the 1920 refined type of “gold- 
digger” and adds a background of De 
Mille ballets and old-fashioned show 
girls—not so refined.— At the Zieg- 
feld. 


March 


THE CockTAiL PAarty.—The three re- 
placements—with one exception—are 
not so good as the original English 
company but T. S. Eliot’s brilliant 
comedy is a delight.—At the Henry 
Miller. . 


THE Happy Time.—A domestic com- 
edy tinged with bawdiness.— At the 
Plymouth. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.—Car- 
son McCullers’ prize play beautifully 
acted by Ethel Waters, Julie Harris 
and a small boy, Brandon de Wilde.— 
At the Empire. 


May 


THE ConsvuL. — Tragic music-drama 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti of a frustrated 
wife trying to escape with her hus- 
band from a police state. Finely sung 
and acted.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


June 


Peter Pan.—Jean Arthur has now 
returned to the cast of this very up- 
to-date version of the Barrie classic 
which boasts charming incidental mu- 
sic by Leonard Bernstein, and Boris 
Karloff as both Mr. Darling and Cap- 
tain Hook. It is a hit and deserves to 
be.—At the Imperial. 


Tickets, PLeEAsE.—A miniature but 
amusing revue with the Hartmans and 
some clever dancers.—At the Coronet. 


August 


THE Beaoars’ OperA.—Lively revival 
of Gay’s musical satire first produced 
in 1720.—Interplayers’ Theater (Car- 
negie Recital Hall). 


September 


THE ARENA. The Medium and the 
Telephone.—Transposed to theater-in- 
the-round, Menotti’s famous music- 
drama seems more effective than ever 
with Madame Flora holding her fake 
séance in the center of the audience. 
Zelma George’s extraordinary por- 
trayal of Madame Flora is also some- 
thing well worth a visit—At Hotel 
Edison. 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY Mary SANDROCK 


Tudor Underground. By Denis Meadows. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co. 
$3.50. 

Physical adventure and theological 
discussion in England’s Counter-Refor- 
mation. Young Hugh Rampling, tepid 
Catholic, embarks upon a promising 
eareer as the protégé of Sir Francis 
Walsingham. Walsingham serves Good 
Queen Bess by hunting down papists. 
Hugh suffers only faint twinges of con- 
science when joining the hunt. In Italy 
on the trail of Father Persons, the 
English Jesuit, Hugh becomes the lov- 
er of the evil Giulia, who poses as a 
deeply pious Catholic but secretly 
works as a Walsingham agent. 

Back in England, Hugh is contem- 
plating marriage with Walsingham’s 
daughter when he saves Father Per- 
sons from the pursuivants and, not too 
enthusiastically, in fulfillment of a 
promise, spends a month in retreat 
with the fine Jesuit. The retreat is a 
turning point. Hugh gives up his ca- 
reer and Walsingham’s daughter, be- 
comes a militant Catholic. 

The material is top-notch: figures 
like Edmund Campion and Father 
Persons, quick adventures and deep 
thought. But it doesn’t meld into a 
very successful novel. The author too 
earefully labels the characters black 
and white. Giulia is rather a Maria 
Monk in reverse. Hugh is colorless, his 
personal counter-reformation not too 
convincing. The individual adven- 
tures are not well integrated. How- 
ever, the reader will be held by the 
author’s enthusiasm for his theme and 
by his obvious familiarity with a 
stimulating period. 








Across the River and Into the Trees. By 
Ernest Hemingway. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
“The boatman lifted the combina- 

tion shooting stool and shell box out 

of the boat and handed it to the shoot- 
er, who leaned over and placed it in 
the bottom of the big barrel.” That 
sentence from Across the River and Into 
the Trees, with but one word of more 
than two syllables, is the quintessence 
of Hemingway’s self-consciously sim- 
ple style. It has not changed. But 
Hemingway who came to the fore two 
post-war eras ago has grown old. He 
had an early infantile fascination for 
naughty words and the animal work- 
ings of the human body, and still 
thinks that to spray a character with 
them will make him a “man.” 
Desperately and_ sentimentally he 
applies the same forces to a fiftyish 

United States Army Colonel. The novel 

encompasses one week-end that Cant- 

well spends in Venice. Grand guy, 

Cantwell. Hemingway has him freely 

spitting, relieving himself, barking out 

four-letter words, appreciating poetry 
and Venetian architecture. In the last 
war, Cantwell had briefly risen to 

Brigadier General; the demotion has 

made him bitter. His heart is giving 

out on him. He drinks mightily, shoots 
duck, copulates with eighteen-year-old 

Countess Renata who can match him 

drink for drink, then dies. 
Hemingway presents them as ac- 

complished lovers. Just how did the 
precocious slut and the old warrior 
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first come together? But, then, there 
is no reasoning why with Hemingway 
characters. 
crously amoral. Uninteresting to read 
except as a clinical study of the fail- 
ure of a behind-the-barn-door mental- 
ity to cope with maturity. 


The Spanish Gardener. By A. J. Cronin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 
A thin tale of a father’s overween- 

ing possessiveness. Harrington Brande, 
a cross between Elsie Dinsmore’s fa- 
ther and a painfully proper Henry 
James character, dominates his sickly 
young son. Incidentally, the frail 
Nicholas is a bit of a boyish Elsie Dins- 
more. Harrington’s wife has long ago 
left him, so with the carefully shielded 
Nicholas he treks across Europe in the 
role of an American consul. The open- 
ing of the novel finds father and young 
son arriving at a small Spanish coast 
town where Harrington is to serve as 
consul. 

In setting up his household, Har- 
rington employs as gardener a spright- 
ly, innocent teen-ager, José, who is the 
town’s champion at pelota, the local 
ball game. José becomes Nicholas’s 
first link with humanity, interests him 
in fishing, pelota and the simple life. 
The warped Harrington’s jealousy 
comes between Nicholas and José and 
finally leads to a tragic denouement. 
Because the novel is done without em- 
bellishment or affectation, it manages 
to create an impression of sincerity. 
But the flabby development of the 
characters of father and son sadly 
proves that this impression is false. 


The Song of the Cave. By Edward Mur- 
phy. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

Centuries ago the inspired Samuel 
wrote the short but hauntingly beauti- 
ful tale of Ruth, the widowed Moabi- 
tess, who lovingly took care of Naomi, 
her mother-in-law, even following her 
back to Bethlehem where Ruth mar- 
ried Naomi’s kinsman, Boaz. Their 
offspring were the ancestors of the Di- 
vine Child. Father Murphy, S.S.J., has 
enlarged several biblical tales into 
novels. The result here is not great 
art but it is a pleasing, active, easy-to- 
follow story that bears kinship to the 
brighter biblical pageants done in par- 
ish auditoriums. 


They are toughly, ludi- 


Father Murphy unerringly follows 
the biblical account, creates, when 
necessary, new characters and situa- 
tions that fit smoothly into place. By 
centering attention on how Ruth, a 
Gentile, comes to recognize God, he 
wisely stresses the fact that the chosen 
people were harboring a truth for all 
mankind. 

The added material in the work 
might be aimed at a cinema version 
of the biblical story (the author’s The 
Scarlet Lady has been taken by Holly- 
wood) —a villainous Moabite priest 
causes no end of trouble, Ruth teeters 
precariously over the edge of a cliff, 
she is tortured, her fingers held over 
fire, to force her to betray the Bethle- 
hemites; she is even coy, unlike the 
biblical Ruth, and keeps poor Boaz 
waiting for an answer. Wholesome 
reading that, most importantly, will 
stir you to search out the original, 
sweetly compelling story of Ruth and 
Naomi. 


Reprisal. By Arthur Gordon. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 
The story begins with the small- 

town trial of three southern white 

bullies who have brutally beaten a Ne- 
gro. Despite actual guilt, they are ac- 

quitted by an all-white jury. About a 

year before the trial the very same 

bullies had been part of a mob, never 
brought to justice, who lynched four 

Negroes. With the trial as the open- 

ing of the sore, the novel relates the 

festering and outbreak of the town’s 
racial discrimination. Melady, an on- 
the-spot reporter from a New York 
magazine, holds the story together. 
The unfair trial causes the return 
from Harlem of trade-school instruc- 
tor Nathan, whose wife had been one 
of the lynching victims. Because the 
court failed, Nathan is bent on seek- 
ing private vengeance. From being an 
on-looker, Melady becomes part of the 
action. Also sucked into the swirl are 
pretty Unity, a justice loving young 
girl whose family cook is the mother 
of Nathan and whose boss is the cyn- 
ical editor of the town’s paper; light- 
skinned Yancy Brown who is leader 
of the Negro population; bestial Bub- 
ber Aycock, an ignorant farmer, whose 
lust incited the lynching. Together 
with an array of just, unjust and sod- 
denly indifferent characters, they 
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lurch through the explosively drawn 
drama. 


Middle Heaven. By Mona Gardner. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 
Tomo, a Japanese farm woman in 

her thirties, is obedient to the code of 
male superiority. When her husband 
returns from the last war she humbly 
addresses him as “My World,” she 
knows better than to scold her men- 
children and is slhightly apologetic 
about her women-children. Yet she 
strikes an international note by being 
the courteous but triumphant Blondie 
to Chu, her Dagwood. She is infallible 
in meekly but effectively suggesting 
the proper course for the welfare of 
the Ando family. When Chu dies she 
is equally adroit in managing the next 
male head of the Andos. 

Mona Gardner rather stacks things 
in Tomo’s favor; Chu returns from 
war a neurotic, her next male lord is 
a weakling, the lecherous landowner 
who pursues her is a caricature of a 
villain. With the American triumph, 
Tomo avidly welcomes democracy, 
birth control and the vote for women, 
even has the courage to give her son 
a sound spanking. Definitely a con- 
trived tale, but the dialogue strikes an 
Occidental ear with an authoritatively 
Oriental tone. The life of a Japanese 
peasant family is charmingly described 
with a sure air that makes it realistic 
enough for a reader who has never 
penetrated west of San Francisco. 


Owen Glen. By Ben Ames Williams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.75. 
Dust off the big production adjec- 

tives .for these 629 panoramic, epic, 

sweeping pages of small-town Ameri- 
cana. The author follows Owen Glen, 
son of an Ohio coal miner, from the 
age of ten, in March, 1890, until De- 
cember, 1898. Mr. Williams gets occa- 
sionally winded and relaxes with 
pages of imaginary fill-ins from the 
local weekly. This takes care of So- 
cial Significance, gives him a rest from 

Owen. At ten Owen is merely the 

brightest boy in school. Soon he be- 

gins work in the local newspaper of- 
fice. The editor and he have frequent 
rambles together in the country, dis- 
cussing Big Questions. 

By thirteen, Owen starts mining. He 
becomes an active labor leader, mak- 


ing fiery speeches. At fourteen he is 
secretary-treasurer of the local union 
but not too rushed to write frequent 
pieces for the newspaper, even to edit 
it when necessary. 

Women, young and old, good and 
bad, dote upon Owen. The bad ones 
are so fond of him that they refuse to 
take advantage of his rising sex im- 
pulses. A good woman, and intelligent 
of course, finally gets him in 1898 when 
he returns from soldiering. The reader 
may be amused by the synthetic small- 
town flavoring. But even the omnipo- 
tent Owen would be likely to gag on 
629 pages of this pompously simple 
stuff. 


Night Without Stars. By Winston Gra- 
ham. Garden City: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00. 

A competent, brisk and engaging 
tale of suspense and adventure that 
has to do with a young English veteran 
of the last war who returns from the 
battlefields almost completely blinded, 
only to find that his fiancée wishes to 
marry another man. After saying good- 
bye to her, Giles Graham makes his 
way to Nice where he blindly sulks in 
the Mediterranean sun and is even 
contemplating suicide until he meets 
beautiful, mysterious Alix. Not only 
is his interest in life restored but he 
is embroiled in intriguing complica- 
tions that leave him with a dead man 
on his hands and a disappearing Alix. 

But after a year in England in which 
his sight is happily restored, Giles re- 
turns to Nice to ferret out the mystery. 
Finds himself involved with a group 
of French war-time underground fight- 
ers who have taken to black marketeer- 
ing, has a particularly nasty time with 
a former .resistance leader, gets tossed 
off a precipice and has quite a struggle 
rescuing Alix from her despairing at- 
tachment to the wrong cause. A well- 
paced, capably written English thriller. 


The Dead Stay Young. By Anna Seghers. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 
Anna Seghers knows twentieth cen- 

tury Germany; she has also been sub- 

jected to the virus of German political 
novels which attempt ponderously to 
picture an era through the reactions 
upon one another of types from differ- 
ent social and cultural planes. Too, 
Miss Seghers is grandly convinced that 
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a human being is merely a minor fig- 
ure in the mathematics of Marx and 
Lenin. 

All three influences are evinced in 
The Dead Stay Young which opens in 
1918 with the murder of a young Com- 
munist by a group of reactionary offi- 
cers and soldiers, then continues re- 
lentlessly to 1945 showing how the 
killers are sucked into Nazism while 
the dead Communist stays young 
through the machinations of his party. 

Miss Seghers reasons that one is 
either a Communist or a Nazi; treats 
with disdain industrialists, peasants, 
aristocrats and bourgeois; saves her 
sympathy for a few workers and Hans, 
the Communist’s son born in 1918, 
who holds to the party line. The effect 
is murky and opaque, with characters 
who are like fish swimming in a wall 
tank, visible for a time and then dart- 
ing out of sight. Incidentally, the 
heavy handed style causes the charac- 
ters to resemble flatfish. 


Follow the Seventh Man. By Robert 
Standish. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00. 

The white man’s burden being the- 
atrically and wordily borne in Malaya. 
Time: the Edwardian era. Hero: 
tight-lipped, conscientious Britisher, 
Peter Rumbold who, as administrative 
consultant to the sultan, is acting as 
the prop to a decadent Malayan king- 
dom. Villain: Selim, the wily sultan 
who cannot learn to be a gentleman 
despite having attended one of the best 
English public schools. Too, he leers 
dramatically and thrashes women 
with a delicate casualness. Heroine: 
Susan, an English beauty and wife to 
Peter, who dutifully follows her man 
to the tropics. Plot: slightly ridicu- 
lous. 

It recounts Peter’s trials in saving 
the kingdom from the _ despicable 
Selim. At one time he even saves 
Susan from Selim. Selim corners Su- 
san and prepares to attack her. The 
verbal onslaught is pretty bad, also, 
“Tonight,” says Selim, “you and I, to- 
gether, will soar among the clouds, 
touching the peaks of joy.” Peter ar- 
rives in time to thrash Selim. The 
reader can be assured that the thrash- 
ing is fully to revenge the insult to 
Susan. Peter cannot have been in- 
furiated, as will be the reader, by the 


fulsome oratory. His own talk is just 
as corny. 


The Prodigal Heart. By Susan Ertz. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
About Medwin Blair, an English war 

widow in her thirties, who is private 

secretary in the London mansion of 
two elderly grandes dames, one a hum- 
bly born but wealthy widow, the other 

a sharp-tongued spinster of elegant 

background. They spend their time 

serving on committees, giving dinner 
parties and bickering over the love of 

Medwin who comes to mean oh so 

much in their lives. Besides being oh 

so torn by this conflict, Medwin is 
also distraught by her love for the 
spinster’s nephew. 

This Robert is married. But that’s 
not the problem. His wife does want 
a divorce. However Robert has munifi- 
cently allowed her time to decide 
whether to go to her lover or to stay 
with him. Robert and Medwin, noble 
pair, refuse to influence her decision. 
There is much grandiose talk about 
abiding by the time promised to the 
erring wife to make her decision. 
Funny, but there is no talk about abid- 
ing by marriage vows. Medwin is a 
kind girl; she placates her aged em- 
ployers and she gives her body to 
Robert when there seems no hope of 
marriage. Silly people in a silly tale 
that is swaddled in fuzzy prose. 


About Mrs. Leslie. By Viiia Delmar. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.75. 

Forty-six years old Mrs. Leslie is a 
fitting relic of the mythical “flaming 
Twenties” which Miss Delmar’s Bad 
Girl helped to concoct. Now the re- 
spectable proprietor of a comfortable 
Beverly Hills boarding house, Mrs. 
Leslie had become a prostitute at sweet 
sixteen. In her thirties she settled 
down to being the mistress of one 
man; this near-morality has left her 
solvent and free to brood upon the im- 
morality of the present generation. 

Mrs. Leslie’s tenants are a middle- 
aged couple awaiting the death of 
their no-good daughter; a pretty girl 
desperately in need of a studio job be- 
cause, having given up prostitution, 
she is broke; a disillusioned young 
man fleeing from too much money, 
and a hardworking dressmaker, the 
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slave of her soiled daughter. An elas- 
tic twenty-four hours, interrupted by 
soaring flashbacks into the pasts of 
Mrs. Leslie and company, sees the 
fates of all the tenants come to elabo- 
rately machined climaxes. Miss Del- 
mar examines her tawdry specimens 
minutely, and certainly makes the 
reader share her conviction that life, 
especially on the wrong side of Wil- 
shire Boulevard, is bleak. 

But minute study, Beverly bleakness 
and Mrs. Leslie’s slightly askew pon- 
tifications fail to convince the reader 
that the novel deals with reality. Miss 
Delmar’s Fifties are as concocted as 
her Twenties. 


The Widow. By Susan Yorke. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 
A wealthy, cold-blooded widow in 

her forties takes unto herself a lover 

ten years her junior and leads him a 

dog’s life. He comes to an end as an 

apparent suicide, much harassed by 


the widow who wants not only his 
body, but, a la the torch song, all of 
him. She provides him a young mis- 
tress whom she is even willing that 
he should marry, overwhelms him with 
mystical and philosophical diatribes. 
Occasionally she even shuts up and al- 
lows her mental radar equipment to 
contact him with meaningful hum- 
mings or with brain waves of flossy 
dialogue. 

This upper echelon hokum is told in 
the first person by the widow as a 
recital to her dead lover. There is evi- 
dence that the author has read Kafka; 
characters are nameless, the back- 
ground is not identified. Though name- 
less, the widow is recognizable as a 
comical cross between Theda Bara 
and a gullible freshman suffering from 
overexposure to Baudelaire, Picasso, 
Huxley and Thomas Mann. But Miss 
Yorke is not amused. She treats the 
widow with dead-pan earnestness and 
gawky, pseudo-intellectual prose. 








Other New Books 


Nationalism and Internationalism. Es- 
says Inscribed to Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Edited by Edward Mead 
Earle. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $5.75. 

The title of this collection of seven- 
teen essays by colleagues, friends and 
former students, reminds us that Pro- 
fessor Hayes’ pioneer work in the 
study of nationalism has almost over- 
shadowed his other claims to fame. 
Yet his Political and Social History 
marked the beginnings of a new epoch 
in the teaching of modern history in 
this country; he played the part of a 
successful leader in developing inter- 
national relations as a subject of study 
in American universities; he contrib- 
uted to a new recognition of history 
as a strictly objective science; he suc- 
cessfully championed toleration and 
co-operation among religious groups; 
and at great cost he served his country 


as Ambassador to Spain courageously 
and successfully during World War II. 

The editor of the present volume, 
comparing him with other celebrated 
historians of the Columbia _ group, 
calls him “one of their most distin- 
guished pupils and, as a colleague, one 
of the most co-operative and imagina- 
tive and daring. ...” The book is a 
fitting tribute to a man who greatly 
expanded the frontiers of historical 
science within recent years, and in- 
fluenced practically every student of 
modern history in this country and 
perhaps wherever the English lan- 
guage is known. 

If one may single out an individual 
essay in this embarrassingly rich col- 
lection, mention might be made of “A 
Secret Agent’s Advice on America, 
1797,” in which Frances S. Childs, 
associate professor of history, Brook- 
lyn College, shares with us the infor- 
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mation she dug out of a mountain of 

documents concerning a French un- 

dercover agent in the United States. 
JosEPH McSorLey. 


Shakespeare of London. By Marchette 
Chute. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $4.00. 

This book is to be praised as a suc- 
cessful attempt to present William 
Shakespeare not as the Sweet Swan 
nor Fancy’s Child nor as the poetic 
giant of the world, but as a hardwork- 
ing Londoner who made more money 
as an actor and businessman of the 
theater than he ever did by his pen; 
in fact the Shakespeare who played 
second leads, invested in real estate 
and never blotted a line. 

Miss Chute gives an _ illuminating 
picture of the life of the theater in the 
sixteenth century, particularly in the 
courts of Elizabeth and James I. But, 
let it be said, it is startling to find in 
this balanced book such adulation of 
the deeds and character of the Virgin 
Queen. Adulation is literally the word 
for it. 

Well portrayed are his great con- 
temporaries from Ben Jonson to Philip 
Sidney; the stuff of staging, from trap- 
doors to trumpet sounds; a village 
boy’s schooling; the ground plan for 
his fine house in Stratford; heraldry, 
or how actors are made gentlemen. 
Of Shakespeare’s writing too little is 
said for that little is so impressive, 
one could devoutly wish for more. 

In general, this is an excellent ad- 
dition to the Shakespeare bookshelf; 
and its author states, almost all of the 
research material behind it, is in the 
New York Public Library, 42nd Street 
branch. CLORINDA CLARKE. 


D. H. Lawrence: Portrait of a Genius 
But... By Richard Aldington. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.75. 
The subtitle of this volume is highly 

suggestive, since anyone familiar with 

Lawrence’s stormy life and work will 

be tempted to complete the passage 

as “portrait of a genius but also a neu- 
rotic’ — with neurotic definitely in- 
cluding erotic. Lawrence was, of 

course, one of the first to bring a 

Freudian absorption with sex and the 

darker urges of the subconscious into 

our fiction, which has not yet out- 
grown his blend of sensual realism and 


a kind of metaphysics which he took 
for mysticism. 

Mr. Aldington has written a vivid 
and fairly coherent story of the Eng- 
lish coal miner’s son who became one 
of the most celebrated and controver- 
sial novelists of his day, tracing the 


. influence of parental squabbling and 


the “fathomless ugliness, combined 
with a sort of chapel-going respecta- 
bility’ of his smoky birthplace in 
starting the boy off with bad nerves 
and bad lungs. And while admitting 
Lawrence’s mother-complex — was it 
also responsible for his appropriation 
of the capable Germanic Frieda, al- 
ready a mother and wife?—his qaues- 
tionable patriotism and the egotism 
which grew into megalomania, the 
biographer shows that life was seldom 
as tragic as Lawrence liked to paint 
it. 

Whether the morbid and _ pitiful 
story was worth telling again is an 
open question, but Mr. Aldington tells 
it sympathetically and in the main 
critically, with interesting excerpts 
from Lawrence’s letters, fiction and 
imagistic verse. But since he is pat- 
ently aware of his subject’s loose and 
emotional thinking on most topics, it 
seems a pity he does not point out the 
essential fallacy and misunderstand- 
ing of the Lawrence attitude toward 
Christianity. KATHERINE BrREGY. 


Mental Prayer and Modern Life. A sym- 
posium. Translated by Francis C. 
Lehner, O.P. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $2.75. 

This book would probably be most 
useful to retreat masters and spiritual 
directors. I found it fairly dull going 
except for two chapters, one by Fa- 
ther Rouquette and another by a 
Catholic actionist. Rather Rouquette’s 
article can be summed up as a protest 
against manuals of prayer, the stereo- 
typing of “approaches to God.” He 
quite justifiably points out that the 
great saints usually left very simple 
directions for prayer and always urged 
their followers to disregard these if 
they found them useless; a generation 
later someone expands the saints’ 
three paragraphs into a catechism and 
forces generations of young religious 
to learn it by heart. The author’s pro- 
tests against being called “an expert 
in prayer” sound quite reasonable. 
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The chapter on the Catholic Action 
type of Gospel Inquiry is quite inter- 
esting for several reasons. First, this 
article was written by someone who is 
engaged in the most difficult of all 
apostolates, the bourgeoisie, the peo- 
ple who live in the suburbs and whose 
center is the local country club. So 
anything spiritual coming from such 
an environment is really worth look- 
ing at. 

Next, the article really gives some 
idea of how Catholic Action goes about 
training people in prayer, through a 
steady meditation on the Gospels, close 
to life, close to Christ. 

SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY. 


Catholic Library Practice. Vol. 2. Ed- 
ited by Brother David Martin, C.S.C. 
Portland, Ore.: University of Port- 
land Press. $3.75. 

Readers familiar with volume one 
of Catholic Library Practice will wel- 
come this second volume as another 
informative and highly useful addi- 
tion to Catholic library literature. 

It is a collection of fifteen essays on 
varied phases of librarianship and re- 
lated fields, in which implications of 
the Catholic aspect are paramount. 
Topics heretofore inadequately treat- 
ed are handled more fully, as for in- 
stance, Catholic Periodicals, The Pas- 
tor’s Library, The Convent Library, 
etc. The Microfilm is given detailed 
treatment. Father Burke’s article on 
Catholic Reference Tools provides an 
excellent checklist for librarians in 
surveying their own collections. Li- 
brarians will recognize Father Gar- 
diner’s prefatory essay, Books and 
Reading in the Future of America, as 
significant and vital. Lack of space 
forbids comment on each article, but 
the book as a whole presents a fund 
of valuable information. A number of 
subjects presented (some contributed 
by persons outside the library profes- 
sion) will have general appeal, as the 
Catholic Newspaper, Catholic Archives 
and Their Preservation, Catholic Book 
Reviewing, Illustrations of Catholic 
Children’s Books, and the Gallery of 
Living Authors. Other engaging top- 
ics are: Pamphlets, Planning the School 
Library, Bibliotherapy, and Public Re- 
lations. 

Each essay is written by a specialist 
in the subject discussed. Though the 


topics are varied, the book achieves a 
unity through the practical applica- 
tions made to Catholic library policies 
and objectives. A level of excellence in 
quality of work is maintained through- 
out. One is impressed by the amount 
of research done, the footnotes, and 
the fine bibliographies that accompany 
most of the articles. These and a good 
Index make the book a useful refer- 
ence tool for any library. 

For the Catholic librarian, it will be 
a stimulus and a guide; for pastors, 
superintendents of schools, school ad- 
ministrators, and others concerned 
with the development of Catholic li- 
brary practice, a valuable aid; for non- 
Catholic librarians, interested in a 


clearer understanding of the Catholic 
approach to library problems, reward- 
ing reading. 

SisTER Mary Etvira BreDEL, O.S.F. 


Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier. The 
World of His Final Tragedies. By 
Willard Farnham. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press. $3.75. 

The 289 pages of this book are di- 
vided between’ the Introduction, 
“Taunts and Honors”; Chapter II, 
Timon of Athens; Chapter III, Mac- 
beth; Chapter IV, Anthony and Cleo- 
patra; Chapter V, Coriolanus, Notes 
and Index. 

The challengingly ambiguous title 
promises that the author has some in- 
teresting thesis (or theory) to develop; 
but after reading the book carefully, | 
find myself completely baffled. Here is 
a study of four of Shakespeare’s tragic 
heroes that occupies a deal of paper 
and represents many hours of indus- 
try, yet the whole book seems mere 
verbiage completely divorced from 
meaning. Is this literary double talk 
the hallmark of the young intelligent- 
sia, or merely a California product? 

In the chapter on Timon of Athens, 
Professor Farnham quotes from twen- 
ty-four different authors—from Pliny 
to writers of the sixteenth century. In 
the next chapter on Macbeth twenty- 
two authors, all different from those 
in the “Timon” chapter are invoked; 
Anthony and Cleopatra rate only four- 
teen authors not mentioned before, 
while Coriolanus is vouched for by 
only six authors, but from one Ludovic 
Lloyd (1590) a whole page is quoted! 
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I could discover no connecting idea, 
no standard by which these tragic he- 
roes could be measured. There are sev- 
eral references to “Christian tradition” 
that added to my confusion. 

There is indeed one phrase that is 
applied to all four characters; all are: 
“deeply flowed yet noble characters”; 
and, “Aside from his failings Corio- 
lanus had a character worthy of the 
highest regard,” Professor Farnham 


SHORTER 


MISCELLANEOUS: Journal in the Night. 
By Theodor Haecker. Translated by 
Alexander Dru (New York: Pantheon. 
$3.50). This is the diary of an in- 
tensely spiritual man living in Ger- 
many during the worst days of Hit- 
ler’s regime. It records his medita- 
tions—secret, probably for the sake 
of being able to endure what has been 
seen—on the Germans, on death; his 
condemnation of the regime, propa- 
ganda, the Jews, philosophers and 


scholars, there is no order in the book 
except the order of a personality which 


lives through, which endures. One 
gets the impression of the reminting 
of a whole life, as this man ponders in 
secret. 

Obviously an intelligent man, Haeck- 
er is no Kierkegaard. He says: “We 
live in an age of great mystery: divine 
and living impotence, barely conceal- 
ing its power—worldly power already 
decaying into lifeless impotence.” 
Here may be part of the answer to our 
question, “How could such a sensitive 
man stand what this man had to 
stand?” 

Mr. Dru gives a very fine and illu- 
minating introduction to this most in- 
teresting book. 

Reginald Pole: Cardinal of England. 
By W. Schenk (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00). This unpreten- 
tious, small book is something more 
than an impressive life of Cardinal 
Pole. By reason of the author’s schol- 
arship, breadth of view, clarity of 
style, it becomes a high ranking mono- 
graph in the field of politico-religious 
history—giving us a picture of six- 
teenth century Europe which is both a 
panorama and a study in perspective. 
The author is critical and discriminat- 
ing in his use of sources; he documents 
his text with scrupulous care’ for in- 
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naively states and seems to find the 
mixture of good and evil in his heroes 
inexplicable. Some years ago H. G. 
Wells discovered God. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Farnham has just discovered 
the Fall. 

I found the book dull, confused and 
confusing. Of such King Solomon 
wrote long ago, “and of the making of 
books there is no end.” 

MABEL LIVINGSTON. | 


NOTICES 


terpretation, he depends largely—but 
not servilely—on Pastor and acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Hubert Jedin, 
Philip Hughes and Toynbee. 

Evelyn Waugh is chided for “an ab- 
surd suggestion”’—made in his book 
on Campion—that Pole was “accus- 
tomed to soft living.” The excellent 
summing up in the final chapter deep- 
ens our regret that death interrupted 
the author’s plan to follow this volume 
with a study of Christian Humanism 
as personified in Erasmus. 

Painting as a Pastime. By Winston S. 
Churchill (New York: Whittlesey 
House. $2.50). Since “change is an 
essential element in diversion,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Churchill, this book should 
prove to be most entertaining because 
it brings to light an entirely new aspect 
of its author’s personality. 

Winston Churchill the painter, is as 
gentle as a lion at play, all teeth and 
claws drawn in, not a single slap back 
even to the French, and that in itself 
is a change which should guarantee 
diversion at its best to all readers. 

Besides showing that a lion can be 
gentle, this short book of thirty-two 
pages contains many keen and original 
reflections on the importance of find- 
ing a hobby which relaxes the mind 
by exercising it in another direction. 
“Change is the master key.... A new 
field of interest must be illuminat- 
ed... .” And it goes on to speak with 
loving words of all that painting has 
meant to the author who “never took 
an interest in pictures till he tried to 
paint.” 

A selection of eighteen paintings, 
which appear at the end of the book, 
prove that Winston Churchill is as 
successful as a “hobbyist” as he is as 
a British statesman, a writer, and so 
many other things. 
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The Renaissance. Its Nature and 
Origins. By George Clarke Sellery 
(Madison: The University of Wiscon- 
sin Press. $3.75). This refreshingly 
original essay comes from a former 
professor of the University of Wis- 
consin who now styles himself “a 
free-lance historian.” Quoting lavish- 
ly both from sources and from modern 
commentators, yet also affirming his 
own forthright opinions, he discards a 
once popular generalization as much 
too simple and leans toward the posi- 
tion taken by Santayana and White- 
head and Taylor. 

The reader is urged to forget epochs, 
to focus on historical continuity and 
therefore to look upon the Renaissance 
as a phase in the development of the 
intensely active peoples of Western 
Europe rather than as chiefly a rebirth 
of pagan classicism. The small book 
covers an enormous area and passes 
judgment on many men; but its pages 
make delightful reading and the views 
it expresses are always reasonable. 

The Breaking of Bread. By John 
Coventry, S.J. With photographs by 
John Gillick, S.J. (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $3.00). Among recent publi- 
cations on the Mass, happily so nu- 
merous, Father Coventry’s book is 
outstanding. Indeed it justifies the 
publisher’s comment that it is “quite 
unlike any book we have seen.” The 
price at first seems high for a volume 
of this size, but one must remember 
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that the text could more easily have 
been expanded into a large volume 
than compressed into a small one, and 
that we get more than sixty fine, strik- 
ing illustrations. 

In addition to finding here a pre- 
cise but simple analysis of the history 
of the Mass, the reader is presented 
with a commentary on the prayers of 
the Ordinary. Father Gillick has in- 
deed a right to be called “an artist 
in photography”; true, the priest he 
photographed was a perfect model. 

Mexico. The Struggle for Peace and 
Bread. By Frank Tannenbaum (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50). Mr. 
Tannenbaum writes of a country with 
which he has been long familiar and 
about which he has frequently ex- 
pressed his views. Not so “slanted” as 
some of his earlier pronouncements, 
these chapters give a readable sum- 
mary of Mexican history, especially 
during the present century. Despite an 
obvious effort to be fair, the author 
passes rather too quickly over some 
important issues and episodes—par- 
ticularly in the matter of education— 
and bestows on Josephus Daniels an ~ 
unqualified eulogy that the Ambas- 
sador scarcely merited. 

The Snow Is Black. By Georges 
Simenon (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
$2.75). No decent person will easily 
find an excuse to read this very foul 
story. The blurb’s allusion to “smells” 
is timely. The book stinks. 
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